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EDUCATION IN ANCIENT CHINA 


The educational institutions and methods of the ancient 
Chinese are of unusual interest in the history of educa- 
tion because they may be said to exhibit in the most pro- 
nounced form the characteristics of Oriental education in 
general. Besides, China has moved so slowly—indeed, 
until quite recent times, she may be said not to have 


moved at all—that present conditions adhere so closely 
to the traditions of the past as to reproduce that past 
with historical fidelity. With the new era, ushered in by 
the Imperial Decree of September 2, 1905, an era of 
revolution in matters educational, we do not concern our- 
selves here. Our interest is rather in the past, an un- 
usually long period of conservatism and stagnation in all 
that pertains to the training of youth. Setting aside as 
doubtful, to say the least, the claims of the Chinese to 
extreme antiquity as a race and an organized empire, we 
may with safety admit that the educational system of 
ancient China was in existence in the year 2250 B. C. 
and persisted with very few changes until the year 1905 
of our era. 

Like all the Oriental races, the Chinese took their ideal 
of life and, consequently, of education, from their sacred 
literature. This consisted of the ‘‘Classics’’ edited and 
in part written by the great religious teacher Confucius 
(about 550-480 B. C.). Confucianism is not, as has been 
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sometimes asserted, agnosticism. It professes belief in a 
Supreme Being, the Spirit of Heaven, and also in a num- 
ber of subordinate spirits, some of whom are good, and 
some evil. It attaches importance also to the cult of 
ancestral spirits, and exalts Filial Piety into a primary 
duty. In fact, Duty is the keyword to an understanding 
of this strange system of thought. The God who is 
identified with the physical heavens is also the Supreme 
political authority and the object of religious worship, so 
that three orders, the physical, the political and the 
moral-religious, which we hold to be distinct, are, to the 
Confucian, one and the same: the laws of Nature, the 
decrees of the Empire and the Will of God are identical, 
and man’s whole duty is to find out this Way of Life and 
follow it without hesitation or question. Hence comes 
the conservatism, the exclusiveness and the lack of prog- 
ress which, until our own day, characterized the Chinese 
as a race. The Chinese are the ‘‘celestials,’’ all others 
are ‘‘foreign devils.’’ China has nothing to learn from 
outside, and the Great Wall is at once a physical barrier 
and a type of the moral and spiritual obstacles placed in 
the way of interference from outside. The wide spread 
of Buddhism (76 A. D.) does not seem to have affected 
the official religion of the Empire. 

The language of China also helped to shape the educa- 
tional methods of the Chinese. It is, as is well known, 
an inorganic language, consisting of monosyllabic roots, 
from which, by combination, not by inflection or gram- 
matical construction, expressions, which we call sen- 
tences, are formed. The words, as Laurie says, are put 
together ‘‘one after another, without forming them or- 
ganically into a sentence.’’ The written language con- 
sists of individual signs for the root-words. Some place 
the number of these signs at 260,000, although there are 
only about 25,000 in actual use. Besides, there is a vast 
difference between the classical or literary language and 
the spoken dialect or dialects. All these conditions tended 
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to influence the methods of teaching, and the influence, 
naturally, was in the direction of the formal and the 
mechanical. 

The Chinese ideal of education is said to have been 
inspired by the Confucian text: ‘‘What Heaven has con- 
ferred is called nature; (life in) accordance with nature 
is called the Path of Duty; the regulation of that Path is 
called instruction.’’ If we recall at this point the belief 
of the Chinese, as outlined above, in the identity of the 
spiritual, the political and the physical orders, we see at 
once that this ideal excludes as valueless mere theoretical 
knowledge of physical truths, and discourages all spec- 
ulation in regard to reasons that may be behind the 
prescriptions of imperial or parental authority. The su- 
preme duty of the child, as of the adult, is the punctilious 
observance of all the rules of conduct laid down in the 
sacred books. And by conduct are to be understood mat- 
ters of manners as well as of morals. Indeed, in this 
system of ethics there is no distinction between virtue 
and propriety, between sin and social solecism. Failure 
to observe the formalities is, for the Confucian, a sin as 
serious as the violation of a moral principle. If to this 
peculiarity we add the Chinese love of formalism, its in- 
sistence on rites and external observances, its exaltation 
of politeness to the*level of virtue, we can realize how 
powerfully the ideal of conduct influenced education in 
the direction of conservatism. 

The organization of schools among the Chinese was 
more highly developed than among any of the other peo- 
ples of antiquity. State control was, however, exercised 
by the examination system and not by direct ownership 
of schools or the compensation of teachers by the govern- 
ment. As elsewhere, there were elementary schools and 
higher schools: the former seem without exception to 
have been private schools, owned or rented by the teach- 
ers: the latter were, for the most part, private property 
also. 
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In the elementary schools the programme included the 
tasks of memorizing the sacred texts, learning to read 
the texts, and learning to write. These tasks were per- 
formed in a purely mechanical manner, without, appar- 
ently, any attention being paid to method in teaching or | 
capacity for learning. Besides, the pupils were trained 
in the details of politeness and propriety. They were 
taught how to dress, how to sit and stand, how to salute, 
how to eat, and so forth. No detail was too trivial, all 
the minutie of manners and behavior were attended to 
with the utmost care and the most solemn seriousness. 
For everything was prescribed in the sacred text; there 
was no room for individual taste or inclination ; in a word, 
the ‘‘person’’ was merged in the ‘‘custom”’ or ‘‘rule,”’ 
and strict uniformity was the ideal. In this condition of 
education some historians see the prototype of the uni- 
formity in dress, speech, gesture, and so forth, which 
characterize the Christian monastic system. It is true, 
there is an external resemblance, so far as attaching 
importance to details is concerned. But, it ought not 
require much insight into Catholicism to see that the 
resemblance is merely external. The monastic ‘‘Rule’’ 
often enters into very minute questions of detail and 
aims at prescribing regulations for every contingency of 
conduct. But the member of the monastic order who 
learns to obey the ‘‘Rule’’ is not debarred from seeking 
the reason, at least the radical reason, in the Christian 
virtue of obedience, and his knowledge of the reason, 
making his conduct reasonable, lifts it from the plane of 
servitude to that of freedom. He is not forbidden to seek 
the Truth which underlies all authoritative rule, and that 
Truth it is that sets him free. In Christian communities, 
there are thus added to the advantages of uniformity and 
conservatism those which spring from individuality 
properly disciplined, and while the past is preserved 
progress is not excluded. It is, to say the least, curious 
that historians like Laurie fail to see this difference. 
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‘‘Changes,’’ he writes (Survey of Pre-Christian Educa- 
tion, p. 149) ‘‘and the freedom of mind which is their 
cause, are always hateful to the organizing mind, which is 
a tyrannous and leveling mind, whether it clothe itself in 
the garb of a cold, hard system like that of the Chinese, 
or of a Catholic church, a secular imperial bureaucracy 
or a communistic police.’? One would think that a his- 
torian of the medieval Catholic universities ought to be 
the last to associate the educational influence of the 
Catholic Church with that of Chinese despotism and 
other forms of tyranny. One would expect him at least 
to see the difference between the letter that killeth in 
Chinese formalism and the spirit that giveth life in the 
practice of Christian obedience. 

In the higher schools of China the subjects taught were 
the interpretation of texts, the study of commentaries 
and composition-writing. Here again mechanical fidelity 
to the established standard is the rule of perfection. The 
texts are to be interpreted, not according to the in- 
telligence of the interpreter, but in conformity to the 
authority of the commentator. It is as if a modern 
teacher of Dante were to forbid his pupils to exercise 
their own powers of interpretation and insist on their 
memorizing all the interpretations of a given passage 
from ‘the days of Boccaccio to those of Scartazzini. 
Again, in the matter of composition, originality was 
rigorously ruled out. The division of the theme, the 
order of topics, the comparisons, illustrations, applica- 
tions, and so forth, were all prescribed, and should be 
followed faithfully. The style, too, was determined by 
the classics. The teacher, for example, writes ‘‘Wind 
blows’’ and the pupil starts to model his sentence on the 
sample given him. If he were to write ‘‘Rivers run,’’ 
‘*Rain falls,’’ ‘‘Birds fly,’? we should consider that he 
had copied his original with commendable fidelity. The — 
Chinese teacher, however, is not satisfied: the sentence 
‘‘Rivers run’’ is not pronounced to be correct until it 
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has been discovered, in so many words, in some of the 
Classics. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to remind the 
readers of this Review that the practice carried to limits 
so absurd by the Chinese is not entirely unknown among 
teachers of Greek and Latin composition. 

Although the Chinese considered education to be a 
function of the State, and related it very closely to polit- 
ical duty, the control of the State was not brought to 
bear directly on the schools, either elementary or higher. 
It was exercised by means of an examination system 
which completely dominated the work of the schools. 
This examination system constituted a programme of 
civil service 4 outrance. It made all political preferment 
conditional on educational fitness, and made it possible 
for the Chinese to boast that they are governed, not by an 
aristocracy of birth, but by an aristocracy of intelligence. 
It was thoroughly well organized. At its head was the 
Imperial Academy at Pekin, in each of the nineteen 
provinces there was a chancellor, or chief examiner, who 
was represented in each district by two educational man- 
darins. In each departmental city there was an examina- 
tion center, at which tests were held ‘‘twice every three 
years.’’ The severity of the examinations is almost in- 
credible. The candidates were shut up in cells for 
eighteen or even twenty-four hours, and if we take the 
figures given for the year 1903, namely, 1839 successful 
candidates out of 960,000, we are forced to admit that the 
tests were rigorous. There were three grades of exam- 
inations. The first, corresponding to the examination for 
Bachelor’s Degree among Europeans, entitled the suc- 
cessful candidate to the designation ‘‘ Flower of Talent,’’ 
or ‘Budding Genius;’’ it conferred social prestige, the 
privilege of wearing a distinctive dress and eligibility to 
the lowest government offices. After this came the ex- 
amination for the degree of ‘‘ Promoted Scholar,’’ corre- 
sponding to our degree of ‘‘Master,’’ which, if success- 
fully passed, entitled the candidate to put a slab over 
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his door, and fly a flag from a pole to inform the world 
of his distinction. The third degree was that of ‘‘ Entered 
Scholar,’’ corresponding in some ways to our Doctor’s 
Degree. The examination for this degree was held in 
Pekin, and is said to have lasted thirteen days. The can- 
didate who passed it successfully was admitted to mem- 
bership in the Imperial Academy, from which the highest 
officers of the State were chosen. 

It would be vain to look for anything like scientific 
method in the Chinese manner of teaching. Where atten- 
tion was fixed on the task of preserving the past un- 
changed, and no consideration was given to the develop- 
ment of the individual mind and character of the pupil, 
there was not even an instinctive realization of the best 
way to educate. Accordingly, we find among the Chinese 
some of the most reprehensible methods, such as excessive 
(even exclusive) memory training, mechanical repetition, 
unintelligent imitation, crudeness in material equipment 
of the school, and, on the part of the teacher, the liberal 
use of the rod, inhuman harshness, and an attitude, one 
may say, of hostility towards those whom he tried to 
teach. The senseless custom of ‘‘backing the book’’ in 
the recitation of prescribed memory-pieces is. significant 
of the general condition in the schools of ancient China. 

The one word which seems to sum up the Chinese ideal 
of education is Recapitulation. As the savage aimed at 
training the immature member of the tribe to imitate the 
achievements of the adult member, so the Chinese strove 
to put the pupil in a position to recapitulate the customs, 
traditions, manners and conduct of his ancestors. The 
recapitulation aimed at was complete, literal and minute 
in every detail. There was no room left for individual 
action or even thought in lines diverging ever so slightly 
from the norm prescribed by the past. The old way was 
never suspected of being anything but the best way, and 
the new way of doing anything was condemned before- 
hand as undesirable, because it was inferior as well as 
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impious. Recapitulation carried to this extreme was, of 
course, exclusive of progress. Nevertheless, there is a 
sense in which the recapitulation of the past is commend- 
able as a principle in education. All education aims to 
put the pupil in possession of what is worthy of imita- 
tion in the past history of the race. Literature, history, 
language itself, tend to do this. The conscious veneration 
of types of human excellence, the honor paid to heroes 
and saints tends in the same direction. In Christian edu- 
cation, especially, the minds and hearts of the pupils are 
trained to turn to a heroic past and to look upon that 
past as a kind of Golden Age. The Age of the Martyrs, 
the Ages of Faith, the era of Christian Chivalry are 
drawn on for inspiration, and the practice and belief of 
the first Christians is, among contending sects, considered 
to be a sign that such and such a rite, or such and such a 
doctrine is part of genuine Christianity. Our eyes, like 
those of the Chinese, are turned towards a glorious past 
which we admire and imitate. There is, however, a vast 
difference between recapitulation which is mechanical, 
unintelligent, unprogressive, and that which is free, spir- 
itual and dynamic. We do not strive to reproduce in our 
own day and generation all the details of primitive 
Christian, feudal or medieval life. And what we do pre- 
serve we aim to accommodate in an intelligent and vital 
manner to the needs of our own times. Thus conservatism 
and progress are made compatible, and the Church, 
rooted, so to speak, in conservatism by a deposit of Faith 
which never changes, and by an understanding of a divine 
mission which is always the same, is free to accommodate 
itself, as all living things do, to its environment. 
Freedom, in order to be true freedom, must have some 
limitations: progress, in order to be true progress, must 
be a balance of the new and the old; not change, merely, 
but such change as agrees logically and biologically with 
what remains unchanged. 
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The results of Chinese education, if we consider the 
unfavorable side, are evident enough. Stagnation, exclu- 
siveness, hostility to progress, the suppression of indi- 
vidual divergence from the type,—all these are well- 
known effects of the education which prevailed in China 
for four thousand years. On the other hand, there are 
virtues which we may designate as static. A public order 
that is rigidly stable has little to recommend it to Euro- 
peans and Americans. Yet, stability in itself is a de- 
sirable quality in the social order, and the virtues, such 
as honesty, truthfulness, industry, politeness, reverence 
for authority, parental and civil, which make for social 
stability, are not to be despised or neglected. The undis- 
criminating veneration for everything that belongs to the 
past is, we think, inimical to progress, but the total lack 
of consideration for established custom and tradition is, 
we are beginning to realize, a very serious source of dan- 
ger, and a menace to true progress. A nation that has no 
respect for its own traditions, that knows no motive but 
that of expediency, and will not, out of devotion to a 
principle, forego a chance to make progress, is no better 
than the individual who seeks his own advantage irre- 
spective of honesty and honor. There is some justice in 
the arraignment of the pseudo-Chinese critic of our civ- 
ilization: ‘‘Where there are no humane and stable rela- 
tions, no reverence for the past, no respect even for the 
present, but only cupidinous ravishment of the future, 
there, we think, there is no society.’’ What Laurie calls 
the ‘‘sterile convention of outer obedience’’ is not, indeed, 
a commendable result of an educational system, but a 
system which would leave no ground for obedience of any 
kind would be even less desirable. The student of the 
history of education should try to see the ‘‘good in things 
evil,’’ and, if he reflects on the data furnished by the his- 
torian, he will see in every system of education some- 
thing to praise as well as something to blame. His criti- 
cism should be constructive, if it is to be profitable; that 
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is to say, he should see in the educational efforts of the 
past not only the faults and defects which are to be con- 
demned and avoided but also, though in germinal form, 
perhaps, those virtues and perfections which were after- 
wards to become effective in higher systems of educa- 
tion. Moreover, he will not be misled by prejudice into 
the error of false analogy and use the shortcomings of 
the ancient Chinese as educators in order to condemn a 
Christian system of education because of a fancied 
resemblance. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CORRELATION 


As a pedagogical device correlation is justifiable on 
both theoretical and practical grounds. The psychologist 
must favor it because it is in harmony with the sanest 
and latest findings of the science of mind; the teacher 
must hold it in honor because he knows its value in actual 
classroom work. 

The psychological justification of correlation is based 
in the first place on the law of association, and secondly 
on the now generally recognized limitations of the theory 
of formal discipline. The law of association has been 
variously formulated, the phrasing of Dr. Wenzlaff being 
as apt as any: ‘‘Impressions that have once been to- 
gether simultaneously or successively in consciousness, 
tend to reappear together.’’ It is in the light of this law 
of association that gifts, keepsakes and souvenirs have 
their logical significance; the gift suggests the giver, the 
keepsake the friend, the souvenir the place or the 
occasion. The mention of the word Napoleon recalls 
numerous associated concepts such as Josephine, Auster- 
litz, marshals, Elba, Russia, Waterloo, military genius, 
diplomacy, ambition. A familiar tune played on a hurdy- 
gurdy beneath my open window makes me think of 
friends departed, schoolboy joys and sorrows, moonlight 
sifting down through overhanging branches, a poem once 
read while that same tune was being played under widely 
different circumstances. 

While the limitations of the theory of formal discipline 
are neither so fundamental nor so far-reaching as many 
modern psychologists consider them, the strong trend of 
modern educational thought in the direction of practical 
efficiency makes recognition of them imperative. In the 
endeavor to unite general mental training and character 
building on the one hand and specific mental or manual 
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ability on the other, the device of correlation comes as a 
facile key to the situation. In educational theory it ranks 
among the most potent factors in revealing the inter- 
dependence of the deductive and the empirical methods 
of thought and in merging the fields of the static and the 
dynamic. 

So much for the purely theoretical phases of correl- 
ation. From the practical viewpoint of the teacher the 
fundamental issue is, not the intrinsic logical relations 
of the subjects taught, but the degree of their adaptation 
to the child’s budding faculties and to his present and 
future needs. Correlation tends to the formation of 
unity of thought, to the securing of mental focus; it 
stimulates facility in comparison and contrast; it keeps 
the youthful mind on the alert to perceive the relations 
and ramifications of things. Besides, it develops the 
memory along natural rather than arbitrary or mechan- 
ical lines ; and in many instances it serves as an admirable 
form of recapitulation, reiteration and review. 

All these considerations, and many others which might 
easily be urged, render the subject of correlation a vital 
one in the art of pedagogy. If our work as teachers is to 
bear fruit it can never do so on the more or less tacit 
assumption that the youthful mind—or, for that matter 
the mature mind—is a series of water-tight compart- 
ments, each definitely labeled History, penmanship, 
Christian Doctrine, arithmetic, etc. Such an assumption 
is born of the theory of isolation of studies; and in this 
sense isolation is essentially non-productive and non- 
conductive. The advice given by Mr. Joseph Payne in 
interpreting the educational theory of Jacotot, ‘‘Learn 
something thoroughly and refer everything else to it,’’ is 
more epigrammatic than practical; but, even if literally 
followed, it would produce better results than slavish 
devotion to the theory of isolation. 

The fundamental process of correlation has been 
described by Dr. McMurry as ‘‘a means of binding to- 
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gether more closely all the studies and experiences of a 
child.’? It is something that transcends both childhood 
and class-room experience; it enters into the life process 
of every man who truly lives. To make harmony out of 
seeming discords, to accept and gradually appreciate 
facts apparently contradictory, to dovetail knowledge 
and experience, to perceive the truth of those glorious 
paradoxes of Christianity like ‘‘He that would save his 
life must lose it,’’ to see the action of Divine Providence 
in the fall of the sparrow—this is correlation. 

Thus viewed, correlation in the larger sense becomes a 
problem with which history, art, literature and philosophy 
are ever wrestling ; a problem which has received its most 
adequate solution in the Gospel precepts and the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, Conditioned upon it is 
man’s eternal quest of happiness and truth, and to its 
solution has the saint and the sage, the poet and the 
scientist each contributed his share. Correlation in the 
class room is but a part, a very small part, of correlation 
as a life process. Let the teacher who seeks to realize 
the dignity of his vocation ponder deeply this truth. 

* * 


A hasty glance at the schedule of studies followed in 
parochial schools reveals the fact that the severai 
branches are susceptible of classification into what might 
be called affinity groups. There is, for instance, the 
scientific group, comprising such studies as arithmetic 
and elementary science. Again, we recognize an affinity 
existing among such subjects as reading, composition, 
geography and history. Finally, there is the practical 
group, embracing such branches as manual training, 
physiology and hygiene. 

This particular classification is in no sense dogmatic; 
it is suggested merely as an evidence of the fact that in 
the grammar school schedule there are varying degrees 
of association possibilities; that, for example, there is a 
closer affinity between history and geography than 
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between history and arithmetic. That heaven-gift, a 
sense of proportion, must guide the teacher in his work 
of correlation. 

An eminent actress tells in her memoirs of a stage 
manager who guided her destinies in the distant days 
when she was as yet unknown to fame. He was a man of 
strong ideas, a veritable martinet. He would chalk the 
stage and say, ‘‘ You stand here,’’ or ‘‘Sit with your arm 
elevated thus.’’ Rehearsals were extremely strenuous 
proceedings. But once the last rehearsal was over, the 
stage manager quite unaccountably lost all interest in 
the performance itself, and proceeded to arrange his 
plans for the play that was next in order of presentation. 
On one occasion, after a play had been enacted publicly 
two or three times, the actress approached the stage 
manager and asked if he did not deem it advisable for 
her to modify a bit of the ‘‘business’’ insisted upon so 
urgently during the period of rehearsal. His reply was 
illuminating. ‘‘Don’t bother me about that play any 
more!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘My business is to conduct re- 
hearsals. When it comes to the actual performance, I 
don’t care what you do.’’ 

There are teachers not unlike that stage manager in 
their conception of correlation. During a penmanship 
lesson they insist rigidly upon formation, neatness and 
speed; at other times the pupils may write in any way 
they please. They exercise an eagle-eyed sense of ortho- 
graphic propriety while the daily dictation exercise is in 
order; but in examinations in history or Christian Doc- 
trine they permit the children to adopt systems of sim- 
plified spelling that cannot but make the judicious grieve. 
And, most like the stage manager, those teachers never 
seem to grasp the real significance of what a rehearsal 
really is. For the school is, in one sense, the scene of a 
rehearsal for the great‘drama of life wherein each man 
‘*in his time plays many parts.’’ 

With all this in mind we make no overstatement in 
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insisting that spelling and penmanship should find their 
field of correlation in every written exercise in which the 
pupils engage. Eternal vigilance is not only the price of 
liberty, it is also the price of right habits of spelling; and 
practice means perfect in penmanship as in so many other 
things. <A little of the practicality favored by the 
lamented master of Dotheboys Hall should apply to spell- 
ing and penmanship. When one of Mr. Squeers’s pupils 
learned how to spell window, he proceeded to wash the 
windows of the back parlor; when one of our pupils 
learns to spell the same word he must learn—not, indeed, 
to wash windows, though he might easily do something 
less salutary—but to spell the word correctly anywhere 
and everywhere he may have occasion to employ it in 
written discourse. 

At a recent educational convention an experienced 
teacher of muscular movement penmanship unfolded his 
methods at considerable length. His paper brought out 
a variety of interesting discussion, but one of the most 
pertinent contributions was made by one of the youngest 
teachers present, who, in substance, said: ‘‘If this dis- 
cussion is to get down to the root of the difficulties most 
of us experience in teaching penmanship, it will have to 
center upon something more fundamental than the order 
in which the pupils are to be introduced to the oval drill 
and the push-and-pull movement. The essential trouble 
is that the average class is admonished during the pen- 
manship period to employ the muscles of the forearm in 
writing, but at all other times each pupil is permitted to 
use the finger movement or the whole-arm movement or 
any other movement which strikes his fancy.’’ Here, in 
good sooth, was a Daniel come to judgment. 

The late Brother Azarias pithily stated a great truth 
respecting correlation in the words, ‘‘History without 
geography is but a romance of the land of nowhere.’’ 
Though practically all textbooks of elementary history 
are plentifully garnished with maps, the wise teacher will 
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find it always advisable and sometimes necessary to use 
the geography texts and wall maps in connection with 
the history lesson. As a result of learning history from 
the history text alone, a normal boy of twelve was found 
to believe that Lord Calvert’s colony was established 
farther north on the Atlantic coast than Jamestown. A 
high school class in Greek history, after being spoon-fed 
from their history text for several months, were required 
to draw from memory a map of Greece and to locate 
Athens, Sparta and Corinth. The results were strikingly 
akin to Mark Twain’s famous map of Paris—they put 
things in a surprisingly new light. The correlation of 
history and geography invests geography with fresh sig- 
nificance and gives to historical facts a local habitation 
and a name. 

A helpful practice in the correlation of history and 
geography is the use of modern maps in connection with 
the study of events that happened in the more or less 
distant past. To trace on an up-to-date map of the 
United States the line of Braddock’s march in the period 
of the French and Indian wars is to bring home to a class 
a vivid impression of certain phases of our national de- 
velopment. During the recent troubles in the Balkan 
States, a teacher of Greek history clipped maps of Greece 
from current magazines and used them in connection with 
his lessons on the Peloponnesian war. Monsignor Ben- 
son, in the initial chapter of ‘‘Lord of the World,’’ gives 
a novel and stimulating illustration of the use of this 
method of comparison. 

To teachers who would seek the possibilities of cor- 
relation in the field of history nothing can be more illum- 
inating and suggestive than the celebrated third chapter 
in Macaulay’s History of England. There they will find 
how such apparently irrelevant topics as coffee-houses, 
country squires, toll-roads and pack horses yield rich 
historical material and throw floods of light upon political 
events, popular uprisings, sectarian bigotry and habits 
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of living. The student of history must learn to correlate 
his work with everything from cabbages to kings. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the strong affinity 
existing between literature and history, nor are the prob- 
lems connected with the correlation of these subjects mat- 
ters‘of great difficulty. There is less rashness than one 
might at first suppose in the declaration of a dis- 
tinguished statesman to the effect that he learned English 
history from Shakespeare’s chronicle plays. Significant 
in the extreme are the words of a learned and accom- 
plished Italian father: ‘‘I never feel that I really know 
any historical epoch until I have supplemented my more 
serious studies with the perusal of several reliable works 
of fiction dealing with the period.’’ Dramas and poems, 
novels and folk songs, furnish valuable historical ma- 
terial, and in their turn are intensified, explained and 
illuminated by the story of the past. 

These facts we know; it remains for us to make them 
known and realized by our pupils. In general it may be 
said that any work of literature that is worth reading at 
all is worth reading in relation to its historical back- 
ground; both history and literature gain by the process. 
A literary map of England, prepared by Professor 
Phelps of Yale, is a valuable and inexpensive aid in show- 
ing some of the numerous points of contact between 
geography and literary history. * 

Correlation extends not only to definite school subjects 
and to the daily life and hourly experience of the pupils; 
it also finds a fruitful field in branches of study that ordi- 
narily are not found in either grammar or high school 
curricula. For instance, it is quite possible and often- 
times advantageous to correlate psychology with teaching 
in the grades. This does not mean necessarily that the 
teacher will make a formal declaration of intentions— 
psychology need not be so much as named among us; but 
that does not mean that even in the lowest grades we can 
with impunity ignore the field of psychology and dispense 
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with certain psychological methods. What rich oppor- 
tunities are afforded us for the correlation of psychology 
in bible history and in reading and literature! What, 
after all, is the most fruitful form of the process usually 
designated as character study if not practical psycholog- 
ical analysis? The class that, reading ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,’’ manifests an interest in the bluff old 
captain, the gentle maiden and the perplexed young man 
is really taking a psychological interest in the poem; it is 
psychology that gives the most impressive explanation of 
the immortal query, ‘‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?’’ 

The phases of correlation touched upon here will suffice 
to suggest something of the scope of the subject and the 
educational possibilities it affords. But the Catholic 
teacher will naturally ask, ‘‘Why has nothing been said 
about Christian Doctrine?’’ 

The answer is simple. Religion finds some form of cor- 
relation with practically every class lesson. While there 
is a glint of humor in the proposal once made to bring out 
a textbook of Catholic arithmetic, it is none the less true 
that even in number work there is opporunity for at least 
some degree of correlation with Christian Doctrine. And 
when we come to such subjects as reading and history, to 
say nothing of manual training and hygiene (the one sug- 
gesting the workshop at Nazareth and the other the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost), the possibilities are practically 
limitless. Indeed, experienced teachers know that in this 
correlation of religion with the so-called secular subjects 
we have often our most precious opportunities of incul- 
eating reverence for sacred things and nurturing the 
seeds of faith in the souls of the little ones. The isolation 
theory has no place whatever where the teaching of reli- 
gion is concerned; in a sense—and a vital sense—every 
lesson in our schools ought to be a lesson in religion. The 
realization of this great truth is the paramount duty of 
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every Catholic teacher, without which our splendid sys- 
tem of education were reared in vain. _ 

Our efforts at correlation are successful when they 
tend to produce in the minds of our pupils unity of 
knowledge and in their characters unity of motive. Loose 
ends of information and a double standard of conduct 
indicate lack of correlation. The ideal of correlation 
is expressed in the Scriptural statement: ‘‘To those who 
love the Lord all things work together unto good.’”’ 

Broruer Leo, F. 8. C. 

St. Mary’s College, 

Oakland, California. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR A CATHOLIC TEACHER 
OF LITERATURE. 


“With Thee is the Fountain of Life.”—Psalms xxxv, 10. 


In a two-fold sense, the study of Literature is a study 
of life; for Literature comes to us from the writer’s 
superabundance of life working out in expression, and 
its theme is human life. Life is the supreme gift. Our 
Blessed Lord tells us explicitly: ‘‘I am come into the 
world that they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly.’’ Genius itself is only a higher life-gift,— 
transcendent life. Literature, both in its source and in 
its expression, has sprung forth from the high tides of 
human life. In Cardinal Newman’s matchless Eng- 
lish,*—‘‘ Man is a being of genius, passion, intellect, con- 
science, power. He exercises these various gifts in vari- 
ous ways, in great deeds, in great thoughts, in heroic acts, 
in hateful crimes. He founds states, he fights battles, he 
builds cities, he ploughs the forest, he subdues the ele- 
ments, he rules his kind. He creates vast ideas and in- 
fluences many generations. He takes a thousand shapes 
and undergoes a thousand fortunes. Literature records 
them all to the life.’’ It is the expression through letters 
of a people’s inner life, its genius, its developments, its 
struggles, failures, mastery—the essential truth, good- 
ness, beauty in human nature. Hence, in a broad sense, 
all Literature is Catholic Literature; that is, if it is not 
Caholic it is not Literature. 

But genius is subject to the free-will of man, there- 
fore, to abuse; so, we have men of genius, through sin, 
and ignorance of revealed Religion, serving bad or low 
ends and purposes under the very spell of inspiration. 
However, if their work is not more the expression of 


*Newman—Idea of a University. 
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truth than of themselves, of life more than of their living 
of it, it will not enter the higher realm of Literature, that 
is, of what the best minds consent to as enduring worth; 
simply, from lack of life,—it will die. Nevertheless, this 
does not do away with the fact that, as Cardinal Newman 
says, ‘‘it is a contradiction in terms to attempt a sinless 
Literature of sinful man.’’ All Literature is more or less 
marred fruitage because man is its subject, and man is a 
marred being. But the literary artist, who by insight and 
word-magic calls him up before us in the speech-picture, 
must write or sing from the essential background of life, 
in which evil is an ugly accident, and only truth and good- 
ness are; he must truthfully deal with falsehood, and 
morally portray the immoral; he must not only give us 
the man in man, but also, the God in man; he must ‘‘hold 
the mirror up to nature,’’ but just as well must he voice 
the ery of the human unto the Divine. Thus, his master- 
piece becomes a world-possession. The passion for song, 
romance and history will never die out; because, more 
than anything else, is the human race interested in its 
own life-story. 

Many a protest has already gone forth against the dry- 
as-dust teaching of Literature, the lifeless analysis of the 
mere mechanism of the Art. Through the influence of 
such teachers and writers as the late Brother Azarias of 
the Christian Schools, Professor Corson of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and the Notre Dame Sisters at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, England, it is coming to be 
understood that the study of linguistics is not the study 
of Literature, that the prime object of the Literature is 
rather the quickening of the student’s spirit and emo- 
tional life through assimilation of the informing life of 
the masterpiece. However, scarcely has the Catholic 
teacher of Literature yet come into his own—the full 
appreciation of his splendid opportunity to do lasting 
good, and more especially to this needy day and genera- 
tion. 
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It is not merely that outside the Catholic Church today 
the strong dominant trend is all towards a materialistic 
philosophy of life, but that the masses are already 
largely materialists in their actual living. Protestantism 
has worked itself out logically from rejection of the au- 
thority of Peter to the rejection of all authority, there- 
fore to infidelity and humanitarianism. Outside of the 
Church there is no anchorage anywhere. And we know— 
in the proportion that the Age is materialistic is it rest- 
less and unhappy,—its spirit a joyless levity; the blight 
of its unbelief is over all. Hence its pleasures are shal- 
low, light and frothy when they are not worse; hence 
irreverence for all of high and holy taints the atmosphere 
at large; hence that deplorable absence of any healthy 
shame,—an absence that betokens general lowering of 
moral standards and ideals. 

And into the contagion of these evils the bright stream 
of today’s youth is pouring; there is no saving him from 
the contact,—that is out of the question, for they are 
forcing themselves in upon him from a hundred different 
sources. If he made his habitation in an airship they 
would still encompass him! In social life, in business, in 
science and in art he meets the mere natural, not to say 
animal man, to whom the things of Faith are foolishness ; 
and his ears and heart and interests are assailed by ten 
thousand allurements to falsehood and irreligion. As- 
suredly our only hope lies in making him a being proof 
against them,—healthy and wise enough and strong 
enough to resist them. 

One of the everyday necessities of life is recreation, 
and a man’s character and worth may often be gauged by 
his choice in this matter. He is not always free to choose 
his work, hence his selection of amusements, his way of 
entertaining himself is often more telling than any other 
indication of character. So, with the boy and girl in 
school—to elevate their minds and form their tastes in 
this regard is one of the important aims of education. 
And again, the teacher of Literature may have greater, 
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wider opportunity in this work than any of the other in- 
structors. 

Literature, as he can bring it to the youthful mind, 
quickens life in general, discovers and deepens the spirit- 
ual sense, and leads back to the ideal,—therefore to what 
the pure heart of youth quickly responds, to spirituality 
and to joy. It can be made a faithful coadjutor to the 
study of Religion itself; and the greater theme’s own at- 
tractiveness be only increased thereby. Not the most 
brilliant and perfect instructors in other branches of 
study can make them agreeable to all their students. 
Certain kinds of knowledge, like certain kinds of food, 
though just as useful, are not pleasing or attractive, and 
therefore not really influential and formative to certain 
minds and temperaments. But Literature, well taught, 
appealing as it does specifically to the humane in man, is 
inevitably alluring. It is one of the fine Arts, and the 
end of their study is not mere knowledge, but enjoyment, 
the pure, high enjoyment of the nobler human faculties. 

Catholic Teacher of Literature, you have as many souls 
to control and deeply influence as you have students sit- 
ting there before you! For the time being they are yours. 
It is only for you to use your opportunity. 

More convincingly than the Master of Ethics can you 
show them the inevitable working out of God’s Law in 
human life: as the law of retribution in a Macbeth, a 
House of Seven Gables, a Romola. More effectively than 
the Sociologist can you make them understand and feel 
the social bond, the workings out of heredity and environ- 
ment. You may call their passions into play only to con- 
. trol, purify and elevate them. You may awaken in their 
still sleeping consciousness the vision of purity, of ex- 
cellence, of beauty, of holiness. Possibly you may (all 
unknowing) kindle in their hearts the burning spark of a 
divine vocation. One thing is certain; you can lead them 
in mind gently, but surely away from the danger lands of 
sensuality and levity, from what is debasing or dissipat- 
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ing in life and art,—through sheer hatred of evil and love 
of all that is fair and of good repute, to which hate and 
which love youth yields itself at once. You may do more 
to safeguard and exalt their future life than either you or 
they will ever know until the revealings of the Last Day. 
And you may do this even in guiding them through the 
muddy mazes of the more mundane classes, where the 
Artist does not rise above delineation of the mere natural 
Man. From comparison with one extreme we more easily 
conceive the other. The blankness and desolation of God- 
lessness can be made sensible and striking. 

‘«*We were reading Plato’s Apology in the Sixth 
Form,’ says Mr. Symonds in his account of his school life 
at Harrow. ‘I bought Cary’s Crib, and took it with me 
to London on an exeat in March. My hostess, a Mrs. 
Bain, who lived in Regent’s Park, treated me to a Comedy 
one evening at the Haymarket. I forget what the play 
was. When we returned from the play I went to bed and 
began to read my Cary’s Plato. It so happened that I 
stumbled on the Phaedrus. I read on and on, till I 
reached the end. Thus I began the Symposium; and 
the sun was shinning in the shrubs outside the ground 
floor on which I slept before I shut the book up. I have 
related these unimportant details because that night was 
one of the most important nights of my life. Here in the 
Phaedrus and the Symposium, in the Myth of the 
Soul, I discovered the revelation I had been waiting for, 
the consecration of a long-cherished idealism. It was 
just as though the voice of my own soul spoke to me, 
through Plato. Harrow vanished into unreality, I had 
touched solid ground. Here was the poetry, the philos- 
ophy of my own enthusiasm, expressed with all the magic 
of unrivalled style. ‘The experience recorded in these 
works is typical: it comes to every one who has the capac- 
ity for the highest form of enjoyment and the highest 
kind of growth. It was an experience which was both 
emotional and spiritual; delight and expansion were in- 
volved in it; the joy of contact with something beautiful, 
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and the sudden enlargement which comes from touch with 
a great nature dealing with fundamental truth. In every 
experience of this kind there comes an access of life, as if 
one had drunk at a fountain of vitality.’’* 

Seldom nowadays do we hear of the boy or girl in twi- 
light hour or on rainy holidays discovering for himself 
and pouring over the world’s great Classics, as in past 
generations; the rush and frivolity of modern life, in- 
vading even the nursery and schoolroom and farm, shut 
out such accidental findings. But down deep enough in 
heart and soul the boy and girl of today are largely the 
same as of yore. Youth is youth. It is God’s ever fresh 
writing of Himself into each new generation. And so our 
boy and girl today need only to be led into the Art World 
of Literature, and shown what may be found there; with 
the right leading and showing, they will soon come to be 
independent seekers for its truth, goodness, beauty, for 
nature, for the human soul, and for those beautiful traces 
of God revealed unto them by the light of Faith. As well 
the true and the good manifests the Creator; and Litera- 
ture is that one of the Fine Arts that reaches the great 
masses of men; in its rainbow meshes we can catch the 
young fancy and turn it Godward. What if,—without 
telling them so—we make our pupils young idealists,— 
true Idealists? Is it not the idealism of Christianity? 
The ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God?’’ Will it not help 
along even with the study of their Holy Religion to 
shield and secure them against the subtle sense and pas- 
sion—worship of the modern Pagan World? 

Man’s Primeval and everlasting want is—God. The 
World’s age-long Sin is Godlessness. Where can we 
more tellingly bring this home to the youthful intelli- 
gence in all its inexperience than in the wide realness of 
the World’s Literature? From Francis Thompson we 
have the Lovely Lines: 


*Hamilton Wright Mabie, “Books and Culture.” 
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‘‘The Angels keep their ancient places ;— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 

Tis ye, ’tis your estranged faces 

That miss the many splendored thing.’’* 


Happily may you see to it that your pupils are not of 
the poor ‘‘estranged’’ ones. 

And if you can see to it that in the masterpieces deal- 
ing largely with the sombre working out of sin and pun- 
ishment in human life, you lead them to truth and to God, 
how much more can you use your tremendous opportunity 
in forming the taste that will hereafter turn from the 
base and sordid and godless output of the day to those 
pages of purity and beauty, light and love of which even 
this wicked world yet holds a greater number than any 
one lifetime can compass. Amongst the better sort of 
people, their social life is neither promiscuous nor hap- 
hazard, but selective: surely our reading should be the 
same. 

And as the world limits its studies and considera- 
tions to the mere Carnal Man, not knowing any other, 
why might not we Catholics, who know,—not ignoring al- 
together the Natural Man in our excursions through Lit- 
erature,—yet dwell with preference on all that reveals 
the spiritual, and the Faith-enlightened Man, who alone 
is capable of the Divine Union, and therefore alone 
worthy the regard of the Faithful. Why should we fol- 
low the lead of a Pagan World? Did we show more noble 
independence and courage in this matter, might we not, 
besides bettering ourselves, also draw others after us 
into the pure, high realm of Christian Literature? We 
are too often willing to be followers where we ought to 
lead. 

The poison of a book may be more killing even than 
that of a bad companion, because more secret. Dante had 
his Virgil guide through the mysterious mazes of the 
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Other World; in this under sphere of ours, the teacher 
should perform that kindly office for the young, who, 
under his wise and skilful leadership, may come to learn 
that rare friendships and precious experiences may be 
drawn forth from the magic realm of Literature; and 
that its riches are for all their life. [lluminate the whole 
domain with the light of your Holy Faith, and they will 
find God there; and finding God, find joy! If He can be 
discovered and delighted in, be it in the sky or mountain 
peak, ocean, brook, meadow, oak or daisy, how much more 
in ‘‘the human face divine,’’—in the soul and life that 
Literature reveals. 

If ‘‘the Kingdom of God is within you,’ Dear Catholic 
Teacher, you will lead your young students to open wide 
and happy eyes there. But a short time since they came 
to earth ‘‘Trailing clouds of glory’’ from God’s Dear 
Hand; but before their childhood’s heaven has quite 
passed away you can help to make them princes of this 
inner realm, in which even here in this world, ‘‘ God is all 
in all. ”? 


An or Sr. Ursutas. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CHURCH AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


‘‘T am the true vine and My Father is the husband- 
man,’’ says Our Lord, moulding in this figure to a form 
suited to the comprehension of His hearers the thought 
of the immanence of the Divine Persons in the spiritual 
life. Most of the numerous parables in the New Testa- 
ment draw their similes from the harvest field, the vine- 
yard, the sheepfold, the ploughed field in sowing time, 
the thrift of the husbandman and the worldly wisdom of 
the steward. The simplicity and beauty of these alle- 
gories is not lost on the student of the Holy Scriptures; 
and the ancient Fathers, the monks of the desert, and all 
the long line of Christ’s chosen followers manifest a re- 
spect for the husbandman’s calling, and often an en- 
thusiastic devotion to the fructification of the soil. 

Then when we consider the sacredness of the mystery 
with which is associated wheat and the vine, we have an 
additional and a stronger reason why the ministers of the 
Christian religion should have taken a deep and abiding 
interest in the tilth of the cornfield and the vineyard. 

And we know that the Church has ever fostered solic- 
itously the work of agriculture; we know it on the testi- 
mony of historians, who point out to us the deserts she 
has made blossom like the rose; who record the munifi- 
cence of her bounty in distributing among the poor, in 
times of famine and pestilence, the rich produce of fields 
tilled by her monks. In the Middle Ages the monastic 
houses, with their large holdings of land, often reclaimed 
from a state of most unpromising barrenness, were the 
nurseries of agricultural thrift and the model farms of 
the communities, furnishing the small land-holders with 
an example of painstaking and intelligent labor, and 
keeping alive the best practice in farming during a period 
when agriculture was in a fair way to revert to a state 
of utter neglect. 
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The history of some of the older religious orders con- 
tains many chapters filled with the recital of their labors 
for agriculture. This is particularly true of the Bene- 
dictines, and the kindred order, the Carthusians. With 
these religious, labor in the fields was a sanctified 
occupation; an occupation prescribed by the Rule, an 
occupation, accordingly, to which the best efforts of mind 
and body were to be devoted. The value of the agricul- 
tural labors of the monks was seen in the various Euro- 
pean countries, in the important discoveries regarding 
the crops best suited to given localities, in the improve- 
ment of live stock, and in the propagation of the various 
fruits, particularly the grape and the olive. 

In the eleventh century twenty-five per cent of the 
cultivated land in England was worked under the direc- 
tion of monastic houses. The produce of these farms was 
varied, and of excellent quality. It appears that vine- 
yards, even, throve in England, and good grapes and 
wholesome wine were obtained from that soil at present 
quite unused to bring forth the fruit of the vine. 

In the missionary work performed by the ministers of 
the Church through the centuries the labor of teaching 
rude and unlettered peoples the art of cultivating the 
soil so as to obtain abundant harvests has always been 
a chief adjunct to the task of reclaiming their souls. We 
see this notably exemplified in the missionary history of 
the American continent. The marvellous Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay were largely establishments for agri- 
cultural education with the especially valuable feature 
that theory was carried out into bountiful and profitable 
practice. The statistics given by Father Huonder and 
other authorities in regard to the amount of produce and 
live stock annually reported during the flourishing days 
of the Reductions show the vast proportions then at- 
tained by harvests and herds in these great Indian set- 
tlements conducted by the Fathers. 
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A recent article in America; an article which is a ‘‘ Back 
to the Land’’ call, gives an interesting account of Father 
Fahy, the Dominican’s work for agricultural development 
in Argentina. The early missions of Upper California, 
so attractive to the romancer and the antiquary, offer 
a similar picture of wonderful harvests, in the happy 
days when the influence of the Padres was exerting its 
full beneficence on the Indian, before the meddlesome 
‘‘Gringo’’ ruthlessly broke into the fair field of the mis- 
sionaries’ labors. In sixty years of the greatest pros- 
perity in these missions, over three million bushels of the 
great cereals were harvested where formerly ‘‘Poor Lo”’ 
had eked out a scanty subsistence from a meagre yield 
of stunted grain. 

If we survey the vast and fruitful field of the natural 
sciences which have a direct bearing on agriculture we 
find a splendid coterie of pioneer workers among the 
Church’s missionaries on this continent in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, men who had the in- 
trepidity of the explorer and the patient enthusiasm of 
the true scientist. The great Charlevoix, who travelled 
far and wide both in North and South America, observ- 
ing, noting, and describing with accuracy the fauna and 
flora of the two continents, Oviedo, author of the monu- 
mental ‘‘ Historia Natural y General de las Indias,’’ the 
missionaries Breboeuf, Marquette, Joliet, Pére Jean Bap- 
tiste Labat, a worker in the West Indies in the eighteenth 
century, Pére Laval, who visited Louisiana at about the 
same period, all published the results of intelligent ob- 
servations which were fruitful in guiding prospective 
planters and stock raisers, while contributing materially 
to the advancement of scientific knowledge. Then there 
were José Mutis, a Spanish ecclesiastic and physician, 
professor of natural history at the University of Bogota, 
in Grenada, and Clavigero, the Jesuit historian of Mex- 
ico, both of whom wrote extensively on the natural his- 
tory of Mexico and Central America. 
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So on through the history of special departments of 
agriculture, like horticulture and viticulture, we see the 
names of ecclesiastics and monks always recurring as in- 
defatigable investigators and discoverers. 

In more recent times we have in the field of biology the 
remarkable and epoch-making work of Mendel, the Aus- 
trian monk, resulting in the announcement of the prin- 
ciple of transmission of characters in the varieties, which 
js known as Mendel’s law, of which much has been writ- 
ten recently. Perhaps no discovery in natural science 
has done so much to check the extravagances of radical 
evolutionists as have the sound and well-verified con- 
clusions of this dutiful son of the Church. Stock raisers 
and experts in animal industry, as that branch of agri- 
culture concerned with the breeding of live stock is called, 
have profited very largely by the practical application of 
the Mendelian principles of heredity. 

We might multiply instances in further confirmation of 
the Church’s world-wide interest, through the centuries, 
in agriculture, and the great services rendered by her 
sons in advancing this calling, ‘‘the foundation of national 
prosperity.’’ 

But our purpose in giving this rapid survey of the 
historical relations between the Church and agriculture 
is to show that by every right of a glorious tradition of 
distinguished and valuable service to the cause of agri- 
culture in the past, as well as by the lasting fact that 
nothing intimately concerning man’s welfare can be of 
indifference to the Church, she has at the present day a 
rightful and most important duty of leadership in a social 
movement vitally related to certain conditions of modern 
= that are among the most vexing problems of soci- 
ology. 

This movement has a slogan, heard frequently for some 
years past from the lips of the philanthropist, the econo- 
mist, the social worker, and even the financial king, and 
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it is high time that the voices of the prelate and the priest 
of the Ancient Church be heard clear and sure, sounding 
the call, ‘‘ Back to the Land!’’ 

A condition prolific in evil results, one that assumes a 
large proportion in sociological study, is the movement 
towards the cities on the part of immense numbers of the 
poorer classes, immigrants, day laborers, industrial work- 
ers, and all varieties of cheap and unskilled labor. Urban 
congestion is an abnormal state of the body social that is 
becoming more acute in this country every day. Relief 
measures are loudly called for; all the agencies of philan- 
thropy feel the impulse to come to the rescue of the great 
hordes who are being devitalized and done to death in 
the vast poison-hive, the city slum. 

In this most pressing social emergency the Church can- 
not remain a passive onlooker; her interests are too 
closely involved ; thousands of the faithful are among the 
poor and lowly of our great cities, and she cannot step 
aside and allow the proselytizer to take the master hand 
in the work of ameliorating the condition of poor children 
physically and materially at the cost of loss of faith. We 
say children, because the remedy with which we have to 
do in the present paper concerns them. 

Our position is that the Church has a great work in 
relieving urban congestion; and this work must be prin- 
cipally done by taking the children dependent on her— 
and there are thousands of them in orphanages, homes, 
industrial schools and the like—out from the alley and 
the gutter, from the crowded street where dissipation and 
vice are seen in many forms, back to the bosom of the 
great Mother Earth, where health and vigor may come 
to the wasted frame and the warped mind. 

There should be, wherever possible, a definite plan and 
organization for keeping the dependent minors in care 
of Catholic authorities from floating back again into con- 
ditions that have proved disastrous, in most cases, to’ 
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their parents, and will very likely prove their own un- 
doing. The life of the city denizen is generally short,—a 
fitful, fevered dream. Some English writer on heredity, 
it may be Galton, has said that ‘‘that typical cockney 
has no grandparents.’’ And there is scarcely an exag- 
geration here. Those who prosper most in the large 
cities are either those who have come from the rural dis- 
tricts in early life, with sound minds in the healthy bodies 
»that Mother Earth had given them, or those whose 
parents were born in the country. 

While there is the tendency to crowd the cities on the 
part of the immigrants of certain nationalities and the 
poorer classes native born, there is also the movement 
citywards on the part of the farmer’s son, in search of 
wider opportunities than the farm affords. This is de- 
cidedly the less harmful tendency, for as just said, the 
country boy brings to the city a sturdy health and strong 
character that will almost surely carry him well up the 
ladder of success, where he may enjoy the benefits of 
suburban residence, almost rural and incomparably more 
healthful than the crowded quarters of less successful 
dwellers amid brick and mortar. 

The remedy for both phases of the evil is agricultural 
education! Some people are very much alarmed at the 
mention of the word ‘‘agriculture.’’ It brings to their 
minds visions of unremitting drudgery, among uncouth 
and ignorant rustics, with the odors of the stables and 
the hog-pen always clinging to them; the ‘‘Man with the 
Hoe’’ appears before their mind’s eye; and altogether 
they have a feeling like that of the old-time Tories at 
the hearing of the words ‘‘freedom”’’ and liberty’’—a 
feeling that unpleasant things are being said, not suited 
to the ears of the refined. 

But thinking people, and especially all who have the 
best interests of their fellow-man at heart, are ready to 
hail the advance of agricultural education as a most ef- 
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fective means of solving the great problems of the over- 
crowding of our cities, and as a movement leading our 
people back to saner, happier, and more healthful life 
interests; are ready to hail it as a fundamental and most 
important form of vocational training, training in per- 
fected and scientific method applied to the calling too long 
neglected, a calling that which none is more ancient or 
more honorable, agriculture. 

The old objections to farming have lost their force 
within recent years. Agriculture itself is no longer a 
combination of dull drudgery and slipshod, haphazard 
methods. It stands today, pre-eminently, as the great 
wizard science, at whose beck and call chemistry, elee- 
tricity, and a dozen handmaid sciences are ready to per- 
form wonders. The successful farmer must be an edu- 
cated man. 

Rural life has lost many of the terrors of isolation it 
had in former times. Obviously this is due to modern 
inventions, and the co-operative study of rural problems, 
and efforts to meet them. 

Agricultural education, in view of its sociological im- 
portance, concerns every teacher. For, be it remem- 
bered, we are using the term ‘‘agricultural education’’ in 
a very wide sense. Any teaching which tends to arouse 
interest and sympathy for the growth of flower, and plant, 
for the beauties of field and forest, for the wonders of 
animal life and lore, for the delights of gardening; any 
teaching, in short, which develops in the hearts of the 
young a love and a yearning for rural life and the charms 
of nature, this is agricultural education. So that the 
Sister in her city class, who keeps with devoted care her 
boxes of window plants and calls on her pupils to admire 
the gorgeous raiment that God has given to the lilies of 
the field, is an agricultural educator and missionary. So 
is the teacher who leads his pupils out into the fields and 
imparts the object lessons that a true nature lover finds 
so easy to give. 
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Some would limit the term ‘‘education’’ to the instruc- 
tion given within the four walls of the class-room, and 
laboriously memorized from text-books. But agricultural 
education, while it gives due regard to the science manual 
and the laboratory, goes for the most part direct to the 
field,.and there places the student close to nature, that 
he may get the least whisper of her secrets. 

The great point of difficulty in the application of the 
remedy to the disease, urban congestion, is to get to 
work sufficiently powerful agencies of a social and eco- 
nomic kind to divert an ample and steady stream of hu- 
manity, mostly juvenile, from out the crowded centres to 
the land; to provide them education in agriculture; to 
secure for them the necessary start in actual farming on 
their own account. The Church has many active agencies 
now at work which, by being brought into close and har- 
monious relation, would go far towards furnishing the 
needed machinery for securing the desired ends. We 
have our colonization societies, which are doing a great 
work in the West; we have city organizations like the St. 
Vincent De Paul societies, that look after the interests of 
destitute children; but what is particularly needed is 
closer co-operation of our charitable works. 

Is anything being done by the Church in this country at 
the present time for agricultural education? Yes; we 
can point to a number of places where boys are being 
trained to scientific farming and to habits of industry and 
thrift, under conditions that are conducive to health of 
body, away from the evil influences of the city. The 
Christian Brothers are doing fine service at their estab- 
lishment in Lincolnville, N. Y., where children mostly 
from the great Catholic Protectory learn the theory and 
practice of modern agriculture. The Brothers conduct a 
few lesser missions where agriculture is taught. Then 
scattered through the West are a number of Catholic 
schools where more or less is done to interest the boys 
in farming. 
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In California there is the indomitable veteran in the 
cause of agricultural education, Father D. O. Crowley, of 
San Francisco, and his coadjutor, Father W. H. Morgan. 
With the warm approbation and encouragement of Arch- 
bishop Riordan these priests enlisted the services of the 
Xaverian Brothers of Baltimore, and after a few years of 
zealous and harmonious work on the part of all concerned 
a splendid ranch, of one thousand acres, on which was 
established the Rutherford Agricultural School, was 
brought to a condition of very satisfactory productive- 
ness, and an efficient training school for boys was put in 
operation. 

At this school agricultural theory is taught, and field 
practice for part of the day makes the boys proficient in 
actual cultivation of the soil, and the care of live stock. 
The work done at this school affords a striking lesson in 
the benefits of rural life to city youths who are brought 
back to the land, and in many cases made from puny and 
vacillating dependents into sturdy and able-bodied work- 
ers, ready for any task, in city or country. 

But there is lacking the co-ordinate and systematic 
development of the forces within the Church that are 
clearing the way for the coming elevation of agricultural 
teaching to its proper place of dignity in the Catholic 
educational domain in the United States. 

Ever since the first great waves of Catholic immigra- 
tion set in from Europe there have been among the 
hierarchy and influential laymen of the United States 
firm believers in the ‘‘Back to the Land’’ doctrine, who 
preached it consistently; and many a thoughtful priest 
saw the evils of the congested tenement, and wished that 
his people could live under better and purer conditions. 
But it has remained for the ripeness of time to bring 
home to the minds of many of our distinguished priests 
and Catholic educators of today the truth that the missing 


factor in our apparatus of social works is agricultural 
education. 
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The eyes of some have been opened by the magnificent 
results of intensive farming in the West. Others have 
been fired by the enthusiasm of a resourceful and prac- 
tical scientist like Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell. 
Whatever the origin of the mental stimulus, there has 
resulted the conviction that the Catholic body needs agri- 
cultural schools. 

Granting the need, the question arises: How are we 
to set on foot a systematic work of agricultural educa- 
tion? In this, as in other causes, help is from the heights. 
A college of agricultural science under the direction of 
the Catholic University, for instance, the sponsor of the 
movement for the training of Catholic teachers, would be 
the head centre of a nation-wide system of agricultural 
schools. Such an institution would form a training 
school for young and energetic men with a love for nature 
and « greater love for their fellows, who might be com- 
missioned to establish ‘‘ Back to the Land’’ model farms 
in the various dioceses. Here could come the prospective 
missionary, who, in learning agricultural science would 
have a powerful means in his possession for reclaiming 
the uncivilized. 

Then various plans of co-operation between coloniza- 
tion societies, immigrant bureaus, and _ settlement 
workers, would go into effective working. It is no mere 
guess to say that once such a school were in operation, 
with a corps of efficient instructors, no difficulty would be 
experienced in making it practically self-supporting, and 
successful from a scholastic point of view, holding large 
numbers of deeply interested students. 

For those who have studied or taught scientific agri- 
culture know the absorbing character of the theme, which 
involves questions of chemistry, geology, botany, and the 
other natural sciences; which offers problems of the 
greatest interest, and which, besides, is not learned 
merely from the text-book or ‘within the confines of the 
laboratory, or the class-room, but carries the student 
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out into the open, under the limitless blue vault, where 
he may get first-hand acquaintance with the wonderful 
works of God! 

In such a school one of the chief subjects considered 
will be the way to lead the weazened city child back to 
the lap of Mother Earth. This is really the great prac- 
tical socio-pedagogical problem our proposed system will 
have to meet. 

In this connection, a brief reference may be made to 
Bishop Shanahan’s work at Paradise Protectory, Penn- 
sylvania. Here the children are taken young, before the 
deadly poison of city life has made them slaves to the 
lure of the ‘‘Great White Way.’’ Their puny frames are 
built up, and a sense of well-being in their rural environ- 
ment follows. They are given plenty of good, wholesome 
food as a necessary means towards their upbuilding, and 
their schooling, which includes interesting exercises in 
planting flowers and the like, is carefully attended to. 
Liberal recreation is given them—a very important pro- 
vision. The result expected from this course of treat- 
ment is the production of a class of boys healthy in mind 
and body, who are trained to be useful, who in all likeli- 
hood will not readily exchange the healthful freedom of 
country life for the stifling air and noise of the city fac- 
tory or the slum; and who will in many cases become 
skilled and successful farmers. 

It is no vain hope that in a few years the Catholics of 
our country will see rise a splendid institution devoted; 
under the auspices of the Church, to the teaching of 
scientific agriculture; an institution fully equipped with 
laboratories, apparatus, land and buildings necessary to 
secure the best possible results. 

Thus will the scope of Catholic education be enlarged 
and its work rendered increasingly efficient in results far- 


reaching and enduring. 


Brotruer Vatentine, C. F. X., 


Baltimore, Md. 


JUAN LUIS VIVES, A CATHOLIC EDUCATOR OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Although Juan Luis Vives was a Spaniard and a Latin 
writer his life and works have a peculiar significance for 
the English-speaking world. Part of his distinguished 
career was spent in England; some of the earliest trans- 
lations of his works were made into English; and his 
influence on early English educators was pronounced. 
Yet, like many other Catholic educators of the past, he is 
unknown to English readers. In practically all of the 
histories of education circulating in the English-speak- 
ing world he is unnoticed. In some few he is mentioned 
incidentally, as a friend of Erasmus, a humanist scholar, 
but not as a great educator, while the period in which he 
lived is very much exploited and its contributions to edu- 
cation are made to appear considerable. The future, how- 
ever, promises to deal more fairly with him. Our in- 
creasing knowledge of the Reformation in its religious, 
social, and educational aspects enables us the more 
clearly to distinguish it from the Renaissance, its imme- 
diate predecessor. With the better differentiation of the 
two movements the education which was approved and 
adopted by the Church, as well as that encouraged by the 
Reformers, will become better known and Catholics like 
Vives will be accorded their proper place and apprecia- 
tion. We may feel safe in making the prophecy, for in 
the words of a Protestant historian of education, he did 
more for the science of pedagogy than-all of the Reform- 
ers together.’ 

Vives was born at Valentia, Spain, of a noble but 
impoverished family in that eventful year in world his- 
tory, 1492. He received his early education under Jerome 
Amiguet, notable for his opposition to the humanist, An- 
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tonio de Lebrija, and to the humanistic movement gen- 
erally, a man, who in the language of the present, should 
be considered to have been more behind his time than in 
advance of it. Vives then shared the views of his master, 
and at the age of fifteen wrote a book against the gram- 
marian Lebrija. This work is unfortunately lost. It 
would be a precious relic of the early and perhaps 
enthusiastic views which he later abandoned. Vives also 
studied law in Valentia. At the age of eighteen he entered 
the University of Paris, and during his career there was 
an exceptional student of letters and philosophy, espe- 
cially dialectics. During his stay in Paris he began to 
look more favorably upon the new studies, and to be 
attracted to the cause of the humanists. Later, at the 
University of Louvain, when he came into contact with 
Erasmus and other distinguished humanists, he embraced 
the movement and became one of the best examples of the 
Catholic scholars of the Renaissance. At the comple- 
tion of his studies Vives resorted to Bruges in Belgium 
which had a considerable Spanish population, and there 
for the rest of his life he made his home. His activities 
as a writer and teacher took him again to Paris, to Lou- 
vain and to England, but Bruges he considered his home. 

Vives embraced the work of teaching as a profes- 
sion. In Louvain he had obtained, perhaps at the recom- 
mendation of Erasmus, a distinguished pupil in William 
of Croy, the youthful bishop of Cambrai, and Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo. His associates at that famous 
seat of learning included the most notable scholars of the 
time, as, for instance, Erasmus, Martin van Dorp, 
Adrian Dedel, who afterward ascended the papal throne 
as Adrian VI. Vives could then be classified with the 
humanists. Erasmus had been enthusiastic in receiving 
him at Louvain, had proclaimed him a great philosopher, 
and a savant of incomparable powers as a speaker and a 
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writer. He knew no one with whom he could compare 
Vives for his powers of expression. 

Vives, then only twenty-six years of age, was really a 
prolific writer. Spiritual works like his Meditations on 
the Seven Penitential Psalms,’ and on the Passion of 
Christ,’ written most probably for his student, had been 

followed by treatises on ‘‘De Senectute’’ of Cicero,* and 
on the Bucolics and the Georgics of Virgil." In 1518, 
besides a philosophical treatise on man, ‘‘Fabula de 
homine,’’* appeared his treatise on the beginnings of 
philosophy—De initiis, sectis, et laudibus philosophiae,’’* 
the earliest history of philosophy ever written in Latin. 
But the most startling of his writings and the one which 
attracted universal attention was the ‘‘Liber in Pseudo- 
dialecticos,’’* in which he attacked the dialecticians or 
the scholastics and took definite issue with them on the 
study of philosophy and letters. He undoubtedly had in 
mind the Scholastics of the University of Paris, then the 
great scholastic center, for a little later when he contem- 
plated a visit to that city he expected anything but a 
cordial welcome from them. Contrary to expectations, 
however, he was most graciously received even by some 
of the ‘‘sophists’’ whom he had flayed. It speaks well for 
the Scholastics, we may note in passing, that they not 
only admitted the justice of his criticism but invited him 
to speak on the newer studies and methods at the Uni- 
versity. During this visit to Paris, it is believed, Vives 
made the acquaintance of the famous Hellenist and 


2“In septem psalmos penitentiales meditationes,” Opera, II, 147. (Basel 
edition, 1555, to which the references in this article are made. The best 
edition of his works is that of Majansius, published at Valentin 1700. 
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scholar, Budé, or Budaeus, whose name appears so fre- 
quently in his writings in connection with the study of 
Greek. 

Upon his return to Louvain Vives accepted in addition 
to his tutorial work a professorship in the University. 
His subjects were law, philosophy, and letters, and there 
is no lack of evidence in the writings of Erasmus and 
other scholars of the period, that he attracted great num- 
bers of the learned to his courses. In this two-fold 
capacity of tutor and professor he continued until after 
the death of Cardinal Croy in 1521, when, broken in 
health as a result of his constant application to study and 
teaching, he was forced to retire to Bruges. The stress 
of poverty added to his sufferings, and when convalescing 
he was in need of a patron to enable him to continue his 
literary work. He hoped to interest King Henry VIII 
of England and thereby obtain a pension from him. 
Through the services of Thomas More, who greatly 
admired his writings, and Cardinal Wolsey he eventually 
succeeded in interesting the English Court if not the 
King personally. Erasmus, who had often come to his 
assistance financially, was in the meantime endeavoring 
to obtain a lucrative position for him. Unfortunately, 
however, Erasmus was not then as devoted to him as he 
had formerly been. In fact, it is said by some that 
Erasmus changed perceptibly in this respect after the 
death of Cardinal Croy.’ One reason of the change 
might be found in connection with the publication of the 
‘*De civitate Dei,’’ of St. Augustine, which Erasmus was 
engaged in editing. He had invited Vives to co-operate 
with him on the work by supplying the introduction. As 
Kayser truly says, the task was greater than Vives had 
anticipated, and with the hindrances offered by his illness 


*Giovanni Ludovico Vives: Barnard’s American Journal of Education, 
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and his lack of means, there were many and serious 
delays in completing his portion of the work.” Erasmus 
was then greatly displeased. Even when the introduction 
appeared he was not satisfied. The editor, Erasmus, 
could only share with the commentator, Vives, the merit 
fox a work which enjoyed immediate popularity among 
scholars and which went through sixteen editions before 
the year 1661. 

In 1523 Vives wrote ‘‘De institutione feminae chris- 
tianae,’’* ‘‘On the Instruction of a Christian Woman,’’ 
which, dedicated to Queen Catherine of England, brought 
him directly into favor at the Court. This educational 
treatise was one of the most popular books of the cen- 
tury. Before the year 1584 it had seen three French, 
two Spanish, and two German translations. It was 
translated into English by Richard Hyrde about 1540, 
and is therefore one of our earliest educational docu- 
ments on that subject. Vives was in that same year 
invited to England, where he acted in the double capacity 
or office of professor and tutor—professor at Oxford, 
and tutor at the Court to the Princess Mary. 

The career of Vives in England was brilliant indeed. 
He was esteemed as the most learned humanist of the 
time at whose lectures it was fashionable to attend. It is 
recorded that the Queen and the King were more than 
once present at them. Oxford honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Law. At the Court he was much in 
demand for his scholarship and literary standing. Per- 
haps the affection of Catherine, and her pride in having a 
distinguished countryman near her, may have accounted 
for much of this popularity. At any rate, Vives became 
her counsellor and was allowed a knowledge of domestic 
affairs not given to others. In the light of subsequent 
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trials which came to the noble Queen, can we not say that 

there was more than educational significance attached to 
his little treatise, ‘‘De officio mariti,’’** ‘‘On the Duty 
and Office of a Husband,’’ which was written at this 
time when the most conspicuous husband of the realm 
was sorely in need of Christian direction? This little 
work was translated into English in 1550 by Thomas 
Paynel. 

On account of his interest in the matter of the divorce 
Vives incurred the displeasure of the King, was ban- 
ished from the Court, and escaped with the comparatively 
light punishment for that time—imprisonment for six 
weeks. When liberated he hastened to Bruges, and 
although Catherine later solicited his assistance at the 
trial, Vives refused to return to England. He did not 
believe that a defence of Catherine’s cause would avail 
anything. The King, he knew, would not abide by an 
opinion contrary to his desires. On this matter Vives 
wrote te a friend three years later: ‘‘You must already 
have heard of the trouble between the King and Queen, 
as it is now talked of everywhere. I have taken the side 
of the Queen, whose case has seemed to me just, and have 
defended her by word and pen. This offended his majesty 
to such a degree that I was imprisoned for six weeks, 
and only released on condition of never approaching the 
palace again. I then concluded it safest to return home 
(to Bruges), and indeed the Queen advised me to in a 
secret letter. Shortly after, Cardinal Campeggio was 
sent to Britain to judge the cause. The King was very 
solicitous that the Queen appoint counsel to defend her 
side before Campeggio and Wolsey. She, therefore, 
called me to her aid; but I told her plainly that any 
defence before such a court were useless and that it would 
be better to be condemned unheard than with the appear- 
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ance of defence. The King sought only to save appear- 
ances with his people, that the Queen might not appear to 

have been unjustly treated ; that he had little regard for 

the rest. At this the Queen was incensed that I did not 

at once obey her call, instead of following my own good 

judgment, which is worth more to me than all of the 

princes of the world together. So it has come about 

that the King regards me as his adversary, and the Queen 

as disobedient and opinionated, and both of them have 

withdrawn my pension.’’* 

Although Vives was very much reduced socially and 
financially by his banishment from the English Court, he 
must have felt a certain relief in returning to private life. 
He had long before complained of the excessive work 
imposed upon him in England, of the distracting obliga- 
tions of the Court, of his poor living accommodations, of 
the hardships of the climate, and he longed for the quiet 
and leisure necessary for study and writing. Again, he 
loved the city of Bruges: it was the scene of many 
pleasant vacations; there he had most devoted friends, 
and there, too, he had found a worthy life companion 
and wife in Clara Valdaura, a member of the Spanish 
family with whom he usually made his home. It is 
worthy of note that a remarkable book by Vives, ‘‘De 
subventione pauperum,’”™* on ‘Relief of the Poor,’’ 
was dedicated to the municipality of Bruges. In that 
work we have Vives’ ideas on the organization of public 
charities, an exposition on which was based, so it is 
believed, the English system of caring for the poor.” 

While in England he had written two short educational 
treatises under the title ‘‘De ratione studii puerilis,”** 
one dedicated to Catherine of Aragon, and intended for 
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Princess Mary, and the other addressed to Charles of 
Montjoy, a pupil of Vives and son of one of his benefac- 
tors. They treat the question of study for the boy and 
girl respectively. Of the pedagogical ideas expressed in 
these treatises we shall speak later. To this time also 
belong his legal treatise, ‘‘De consultatione,’”’ and the 
translations of two orations of Isocrates. The collection 
of pious admonitions and adages which he called the 
‘‘Bodyguard of the Soul,’’ ‘‘Satellitium Animae,’’* and 
also the ‘‘Introductio ad sapientiam,’”® which was trans- 
lated into English by Sir R. Moryson in 1540 under the 
title, ‘‘Introduction to Wysdome from Vives,’’ were 
written during a vacation spent in Bruges. 

Upon his final return to Bruges after the troubles of 
court life Vives’ industry as a writer did not diminish. 
He was again unfortunately in want, and had not friends 
in England and on the Continent come to his aid he 
would have lacked the barest necessities of life. During 
the last years of his short life he seems never to have 
been entirely free from want. He received no more 
lucrative pensions ; his dealings with the publishers were 
not financially successful, and he did not have the 
strength to teach. He was chiefly engaged in writing. 
Among the numerous productions of this period which 
cover the field of theological, philosophical, and legal 
studies, some of which, especially the theological, were 
remarkable in a layman, is to be found his great educa- 
tional work, ‘‘De disciplinis.’’” On this one work alone 
the claims of Vives as an educator might be safely based. 
It is a masterful exposition of the educational condition 
of the time and an embodiment of the views of a distin- 
guished Catholic educator and real reformer of the 
90 
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Reformation period. In conjunction with the treatises 
‘‘On the Method of Study,’’ ‘On the Instruction of a 
Christian Woman,’’ ‘‘On the Office and Duty of a Hus- 
band,’’ the ‘‘Introduction to Wisdom,’’ and ' other 
‘treatises on special phases of educational work, or on 
uspecial subjects like the study of language, philosophy, 
- ete., this work ‘‘ De disciplinis” affords us a real thesaurus 
of pedagogical wisdom. It is divided into two principal 
parts: the first, dealing with the corrupt arts, gives the 
many causes for the decline of the sciences: grammar, 
dialectics, rhetoric, etc.; and the second contains an expo- 
‘sition of the reforms necessary in the schools and the 
‘means for their accomplishment. The latter, which is 
- eonstructive throughout, offers Vives’ practical reflec- 
‘tions on such important topics as the location of the 
school, the qualifications of teachers, the curriculum, 
methods to be employed, discipline, etc. We might select 
some of the important educational principles and ideas 
for which Vives stood, many of which were adopted by 
later Englisn educators and are now considered original 
with them. 

Although Vives proposes to treat of education in the 
following order: ‘‘quae, quomodo, quatenus, a quibus, 
quo loco tradenda singula,’’ he begins with the latter, the 

- loeation of the school. It should be built, he says, on the 
outskirts of the city, but not on the boundaries of the 
kingdom where wars are frequent; in an airy place, not 
amid noisy surroundings, not on a public highway, nor 
‘again near the court. It should be in a place attractive 
‘to the pupils themselves. 

More important than the selection of a site for the 
school is the choice of teachers. Learning alone should 
not suffice to determine fitness, but the skill to teach 

- others, probity of life, and devotedness to the calling 
should also be demanded. The teacher is not a seller 
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of wares,—‘‘nunquam bene traditur disciplina quae 
venditur.’’ He should not be avaricious, nor inordi- 
nately ambitious, thirsting for honors at the expense of 
his pupils. He should be paid a fixed salary and should 
not be striving to attract the wealthier students so as to 
increase his emoluments. In all things he should be an 
example and model for the imitation of his pupils. Vives 
favored teaching under inspection before the candidate 
for the office was awarded his degree or license to teach, 
and he expected that the teacher should also possess the 
faculty of getting along well with others. 

The material management of the school was to be con- 
fided to the students themselves, who would select the 
stewards from the student body and provide the supplies 
and the service. He believed that the food should be 
simple, nourishing, and of a kind easily procured. 

Of the disputations so closely associated with the 
scholastic method he disapproved. The real purpose of 
the disputation, seeking truth, was, of course, good, but 
this was not always the end in view. Too many strove 
for skill or mastery over others and not for the truth. 
‘‘Ingenium contra veritatem sumit arma.’’ Anything 
subversive of truth was unworthy of the Christian, and 
as far as his experience permitted him to judge, most of 
the disputants closed the disputation more stubborn in 
their beliefs, more callous in their contentions, without 
becoming more learned or better morally. 

The vernacular which is learned at home should be the 
language first used in the classroom. The teacher must 
be ready to correct mistakes, and see that the native 
tongue is spoken and written correctly. Like all of the 
humanists, he believed that Latin was the language of the 
learned and the cultured, but while he was devoted to 
the ancient classics, he also desired that modern authors 
be read, as e. g., Erasmus, Sadoleto, Bembo and Pico 
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della Mirandola. He favored, as we know from his ‘‘De 
institutione feminae christianae,’’ the reading of the 
modern authors in the vernacular, in Spanish, Italian, 
etc. Like the best of the humanists, he did not approve 
of the promiscuous reading either of the ancients or of 
the modern authors, only those whose moral tone was 
wholesome were to be recommended. So, for example, 
he deprecated the reading of Ovid and Boccaccio. 

The various other subjects of the curriculum, like 
geography, mathematics, history were treated by Vives 
with a spirit that is surprisingly modern. He shows the 
order in which they should be taught, and recommends, 
for instance, a study of geography not only for an under- 
standing of the ancient authors as did many of the 
humanists, but especially for its value to the man of 
affairs from a commercial and practical viewpoint. His- 
tory would broaden one’s culture, and the moral effect of 
great biographies like those of Charlemagne and the 
saints he did not fail to notice and commend. 

If he demanded much of the teacher, then his exactions 
of the parents for the careful moral training of the young 
were also many and minute. The domestic education was 
most significant for the whole career of the young. We 
have seen that he included in his scheme the education of 
girls. In their regard he insisted on training in the house- 
hold arts, in cooking, spinning, and in the care of the 
sick. As an inspiration for their study of letters he calls 
to mind the noble example of cultured women of ancient 
times and of his own day, and mentions the notable 
instances of Queen Catherine and of the daughters of 
Thomas More among the ladies of England. The Chris- 
tian woman was to be trained above all in the practice of 
virtue. In his plan of study written for the young 
Princess, he says, ‘‘The way to live is not less to be culti- 
vated than the way to learn,’’ and if he recommended gen- 
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eral culture for the young woman he especially desired 
that she possess that refinement which the reading of the 
New Testament, the Fathers, the Christian poets, and 
good books like the ‘‘Utopia’’ of Thomas More would 
bring. 

Vives advocated the use of the inductive method, and 
in this preceded Bacon by over fifty years. He therefore 
urged the cultivation of the power of observation and in-. 
vestigation. He respected the individual capacity of the 
pupils and insisted on self-activity. No students were to 
be forced to learn. Those who could not be induced to 
learn in his school he sent home lest they should waste, 
their time. The doctrine of imitation is constantly re- 
ferred to by him and used in his methods. He demanded 
meetings of teachers to plan the work of the students. 
He encouraged physical exercises and the cultivation of 
the health. Above all, he labored for the development of 
a sound Christian character by means of religious and 
moral training. 

The Catholic spirit pervades everything Vives pro- 
duced. His astounding knowledge of theology and the 
sacred sciences, his love for the Church and veneration for 
ecclesiastical authority, his devotion to the cause of Cath- 
olic unity when it was so terribly assailed, his piety, are 
not less remarkable than his untiring and noble zeal in 
behaif of Christian education. His educational writings 
are real bequests to modern pedagogy and ought to 
guarantee him the position he earned as the foremost 
educator of the Reformation period. As has been truly 
said, ‘‘ He founded no school, but the influence of his pow- 
erful mind has been clearly felt, although not always 
acknowledged by those who have profited by his 
writings.’’™* 

Patrick J. McCormiox. 


™ Barnard’s American Journal of Education, XXVII, 351. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SANDBOARD IN CLASS WORK 


While the sandboard has long been used in the work 
of the class-room, I am convinced that its value is much 
greater than is usually realized. The principles under- 
lying its use are familiar to every teacher. Children 
love the concrete. They are fond of pictures and illus- 
trations. What is visible attracts them. Moreover, they, 
love action. They are dramatic by nature. The proper; 
use of the sandboard takes hold of these characteristics, 
and makes the instruction of the children interesting and, 
natural. In 1905 I addressed the Teachers Institute of} 
San Francisco on the subject. My continuous experiencg, 
with it since that time in teaching children of the 2n@y 
3rd and 4th grades has materially strengthened that 
earlier conviction. I propose in the following paper gtaj 
set down some of these experiences in detail in connRg@y, 
tion with the teaching of geography. At the end of; the 
paper I shall say a word on the application of the pmngir 
ples of the method to the teaching of history, langaape 
and arithmetic. djuods 

The sandboard consists of an ordinary wooden jtae 
about 4 x 6 feet—the larger the better 
runs a rim about 4 inches high to keep the sand gnglaagge 
The surface of the table is painted blue so thginitrmepy 
represent water when this is desired. Fine sand tacthe; 
depth of 2 or 3 inches is used to represent thejjap@. nisiq 

Teaching as I do in San Francisco, I begip mai degsqa® 
in geography with that city. San Francisqopjsogitiated 
on a peninsula which points like a great thawk Nertig 
ward between the Pacific Ocean and thg Baga; Fkeotitm 
occupies the nail of the thumb. 
North is the Golden Gate, across whith 
hills and Mt. Tamalpais. We begin the lesson, wii#iéhe 
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location of the points of the compass. A small compass 
is shown to the children, and the fact called to their at- 
tention that the needle always points in the same direc- 
tion. The value of this fact to mariners who are out of 
sight of land is explained to them. No ship goes to sea 
without its compass. (I have found, in consequence, 
that when children go aboard a ship, as they sometimes 
have an opportunity of doing, one of the things they are 
interested in seeing is the compass box.) 

The direction in which the needle points is North. A 
child is sent to stand at the North wall of the school 
room; another at the East; another at the South; another 
at the West. Still others are stationed at the inter- 
vening points. The children are then moved about to fix 
the several directions thoroughly in their minds. The 
corresponding directions are then determined in a similar 
way with reference to the sandboard. 

We now begin to place sand upon the surface of the 
board to represent the land of the peninsula. A child 
makes a small house out of cardboard and places it in 
the proper position on the sand to represent our school 
house. This is our starting point. 

Fort Point, which the children all know, or know 
about, is situated on the Golden Gate, Northwest of the 
school house. Here a child places an imitation fort, and 
surmounts it by a small American flag. One or two toy 
cannon are placed within the fort. Here we have an 
opportunity of explaining what the American flag means; 
its stars and stripes; and here, too, we can stop to ex- 
plain further the purpose of the fort in protecting the 
city against the attacks of an enemy. 

A little to the East of Fort Point is the Presidio,, the 
United States Military Reservation. Small tents are 
made by the children; these together with toy cannon, 
guns, soldiers, flags, horses, etc., are grouped here to 
locate the spot. Much can be said to the children about 
a military post. They themselves are taught to put in 
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place and distinguish the infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
They are also told about differences of rank, and how 
these are indicated by the several uniforms. I find the 
children notice these distinctions when later on they have 
opportunities of seeing military drill. They are encour- 
aged to visit this, and other posts, and upon their return 
to report what they have seen. One of my children on 
such a visit observed a pile of cannon balls. These were 
not represented on the sandboard, so he began thinking 
how the omission could be supplied. Somewhere he saw 
some small balls used for bearings in bicycles; so, of 
his own accord, he went to a repair shop where he 
secured some, brought them to school, and placed them 
by the cannon on the board. Another child, on a similar 
visit, observed the ends of the gun protruding from the 
walls of the fort. He came with cartridge shells, which 
he placed as cannon in the bank of sand which repre- 
sented our fort. Still other children engaged their 
parents to make them tents, barracks, etc. 

All these things proved to me the great interest which 
the children were taking in this work, an interest not 
confined to the school only, but extending to their homes 
as well. 

Proceeding now along the coast in an easterly direc- 
tion we come to another United States Reservation, Fort 
Mason, which is represented in a similar way. Further 
along, at the extreme northeastern point of the penin- 
sula, is Telegraph Hill, a sharp and rather prominent 
elevation, well known to the children of the city. It is 
represented by a heap of sand and stones. Twigs are 
stuck in the sand to represent trees, and on the top is 
placed a small lantern to represent the mariner’s light. 
The children will have it that a few wooden goats must 
be set on the hill to carry out the traditions of the place. 
This completes the Northern coast. 

Lying in the Bay north of the city, is Alcatraz Island. 
Further on is Angel Island, and to the northeast Goat 
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Island. These three islands are represented by rocks 
and sand on the blue surface of the board. Trees are 
represented as before. A house of cardboard is the 
Quarantine Station on Angel Island. Another house of 
cardboard stands for the United States Military Prison 
on Alcatraz Island, and a third the Naval School on 
Goat Island. These several stations and the islands on 
which they are located are explained to the children, 
and I find that when they make trips across the bay on 
the ferry boats, they are anxious to discover these points 
of interest as they pass. Mondays are usually busy 
days, when I am besieged by the children to listen to 
their descriptions of trips they have taken, and inter- 
esting things they have seen. They not only look for 
the objects already represented on the sandboard, but 
have their eyes open for new things, which they are then 
eager to have added to our representations. 

Resuming now our progress, we go along the eastern 
shore of the peninsula. This brings us to the city front 
with its freight sheds, its ferry slips, its docks for the 
ocean-going vessels, the dry docks and the ship-yards of 
the Union Iron Works. The freight sheds are repre- 
sented by imitation sheds made of cardboard by the chil- 
dren. Under these are stored small sacks made and 
filled by them with different kinds of grain. They are 
told about loading and unloading vessels, and I have 
found that many children who have gone to the wharves 
to witness these processes enjoy telling what they have 
seen. They are always particularly interested in observ- 
ing the difficulty in handling live animals. 

The ferry boats are represented by miniature boats. 
Trips to the different towns across the bay are described. 
By the docks are placed larger ships to represent 
the ocean-going vessels. These are started by the chil- 
dren on their trips to Honolulu, to China, to Japan, after 
-being loaded with merchandise of various kinds. A 
child, for instance, will take such a ship from its) dock, 
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the articles of its cargo being marked on slips of paper. 
As the vessel proceeds towards the Pacific Ocean the 
child will name, in passing, all the points we have thus 
far described. In a similar manner a ship is brought in 
from the ocean and docked; another will be disabled and 
the child will bring it to the dry-dock, represented by 
the inverted cover of a box. Small blocks of wood are 
put in place and the little boat is set upon them. 

The Union Iron Works are represented by a large 
ship on the ways, ready to be launched. A description 
of the launching is an interesting thing to the children, 
and if possible a picture of the launching may be shown 
to make the story more vivid. 

From the Ferry Building we may mark out and take 
the children along the main thoroughfare of the city, 
pointing out and locating by cardboards some of the 
principal buildings. We meet the newspaper offices, and 
the children are told something about gathering news, 
and about printing. They can be interested to act as 
reporters, and, guided by the teacher, to make up a 
paper, some contributing items of interest concerning 
business, others concerning commerce, or music, or the 
theatres. After these things have been explained to the 
children they are anxious to be taken by their parents to 
see presses, and the other departments belonging to the 
modern newspaper. | 

- We pass along and describe a department store. Next 
we come to the United States Mint. Here is an oppor- 


‘tunity of describing the mining of gold and silver and 


the coining of money. Different kinds of coins are shown 
to the children. The Municipal building gives an op- 
portunity for a talk on the different departments of the 
city government. 

Across the city is Golden Gate Park, well known to 
most of the children. Its place is indicated on the sand- 
board. The children are encouraged to go there, and 
report and represent on the sandboard what they have 
seen. 
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Leaving the city, we now direct our attention to the 
Bay counties, that is to say, to the nine counties border- 
ing on the San Francisco Bay. Their boundaries are 
marked off on the sand by small fences, and some princi- 
pal features of each are represented; for example, Mt. 
Hamilton, with its Observatory, one of the largest in the 
world, is situated in Santa Clara County. Mt. Diablo, 
in Contra Costa County, is the point from which all 
local surveys are made. Mt. Tamalpais, to the north, 
has its weather station, and leading to the top of the 
mountain is a scenic railroad, represented by a minia- 
ture train of cars on a large mound of sand. 

The agricultural products of the different counties 
vary considerably. In order to fix these in the minds of 
the children miniature boats are loaded with small cards 
bearing the names of the several products and taken 
from county to county by a child, who describes the route 
and exchanges the products. In this simple way the 
elementary ideas of commerce are explained and readily 
understood. Some children will act as farmers, others 
as merchants; they will trade with each other, or send 
their goods to foreign countries. In this way they easily 
come to understand the difference between imports and 
exports. During the vacations most of the children go 
to one or other of these Bay Counties for a time, and 
on their return they have frequently brought me fruits, 
nuts, grain, or other produce which they have met with. 
I have found them ready to give an intelligent account 
of ranches and orchards, to describe how they are irri- 
gated and cultivated. They have observed the different 
agricultural implements used and noted almost every- 
thing connected with agricultural work. I have been 
amazed to see how keen their powers of observation be- 
come, and how interested they are in discovering new 
things. When I ask, for example, from what county we 
get prunes, I have no difficulty in getting an answer, 
some child has seen prunes growing and is ready to 
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tell the rest all about them. Or if I ask about the drying 
and canning of fruits, I shall always find some child 
who has seen one or the other of these things, and who 
is eager to describe it. 

Proceeding now to a still wider field, I take the whole 
State of California. A sand map is first made by the 
teacher. Then the two mountain ranges extending 
through the State from north to south are built up by 
the children with sand; twigs represent the trees, as 
before; the highest peaks are made larger, and their 
tops left bare to show the want of vegetation; cotton 
stands for the snow on the summits. 

The great interior valleys of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin,—the great farming areas of the state,— 
are actually planted on the board with different kinds 
of grain, after the sand has first been mixed with loam. 
The children are told that sand alone is not sufficient 
to grow grain, and something is said to them about 
fertilization. Farming, reaping, threshing, milling, etc., 
are described, the children of the city, particularly, learn- 
ing thereby a great deal which it would be difficult to 
give them in any other way. 

I find the children so much interested in all these 
matters that they will bring pictures of agricultural 
scenes which they have cut out of newspapers and maga- 
zines. These may be used and placed on the sandboard. 
Grain is tied in bundles to show the children what is 
meant by binding; threshing and grading are explained; 
sacks are made, filled and loaded on wagons, taken to 
the mills, or delivered to the minature boats and trains. 
Meanwhile all these operations are described by the chil- 
dren who are carrying them on. 

Fruit and olive orchards, and vineyards may readily 
be represented and the industries described which are 
connected with them. | 

Next we investigate the coast line, employing for this 
purpose a minature boat which makes trips from the 
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city to various towns north and south. These, together 
with the capes and harbors, and various other interesting 
features of the coast line, are in this way easily im- 
pressed upon the children’s memories. Toy trains are 
run on the sandboard to indicate the main railroads of 
the State. The principal cities; the Capital; the Uni- 
versities and other points of interest are represented by 
mounted pictures. 

Enough has now been said to show how by means of 
the sandboard geography may be concretely taught to 
children of the earlier grades. I have found, moreover, 
as I have indicated through the foregoing account, that 
the interest of the children extends far beyond the im- 
mediate matter of the class room. Geography is real to 
them and teaches in a live way many things which no 
map can show. It will be observed, in addition, that a 
good deal of manual training can be combined with this 
method of teaching this subject. It is further evident 
that the pictorial and descriptive method which I have 
employed will be found to be especially adapted to the 
teaching of history, in that the physical conditions cor- 
responding to successive stages of the history can all be 
represented on the sandboard. The aborigines and their 
modes of life, the early settlers, their wars of conquest, 
ete., all these can easily be pictured by the children under 
the guidance of the teacher. 

Language lessons, also, can be made much more inter- 
esting than they usually are if the children are encour- 
aged to make their own illustrations of what is read to 
them, or of what they are expected to describe. The 
characters and actions of the story can all be set forth 
by pictorial representations. I have found the children 
to be particularly fond of doing this. A child will tell 
the whole story of Red Ridinghood for example, with 
much animation, and make his figures, as far as possible, 
enact the tragedy. 

Arithmetic, so difficult to most children, can be made 
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very much more intelligible to them by similarly employ- 
ing concrete objects. By the use of toy animals, houses, 
trees, etc., the first work in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division, counting by twos, threes, etc., as well 
as the elementary problems, can be simply taught and 
will be easily understood. Of course, much must be left 
to the teacher. I have, however, I hope, given sufficient 
details to make it easy for any teacher to.use the method 
with good results. I scarcely need to add that the method 
is entirely applicable to class work. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Emma G. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The unrest and confusion of the times, particularly in 
matters educational, was graphically set forth by J. Mace 
Andress in an address delivered in Worcester last month. 
The picture drawn is valuable because it portrays an atti- 
tude of mind which is very general at the present hour. 

‘*The signs of the times portend that we are in the dim 
periphery of an oncoming educational reformation. 

Unrest and dissatisfaction are visible 
EDUCATIONAL everywhere from the kindergarten to the 
REFORMATION university. The questions asked daily by 

educators seek to probe the very founda- 
tions of educational theory itself. They are not only 
‘when, what and how shall we teach?’ but also ‘why shall 
we teach?’ Scientific inquiry alert and keen turns upon 
our inherited pedagogy, which, like Topsy, ‘just growed,’ 
intent on forcing it to justify its existence. The method 
of experimentation has invaded the classroom in an 
attempt to test old methods of teaching and to develop 
new and better ones. This unrest in our schools with 
their ‘frills and fads’ is only a manifestation of perhaps 
a still greater social unrest. Our political institutions 
are being modified. The forms of government which we 
fondly expected would last forever have in many cases 
proved to be impossible. Science is progressing so rap- 
idly that with the dawning of the new morning’s light, a 
theory long considered impregnable may be proved to be 
unstable. The very scientific books that are being issued 
from the press may lack authenticity because of the 
results of some investigation or experiment made since 
the book was written. The age is not a renaissance, a 
rebirth ; it is a new growth. The newness of many of the 
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problems of to-day is such that history can offer few sug- 
gestions concerning their solution. The conditions of the 
times are a challenge to men who think in unconventional 
ways. We seem to be in a transitional age in which we 
are fast slipping our ancient moorings and leaving 
behind us many old landmarks.’’ 

An outlook on educational activities throughout the 
United States by any one competent to interpret tend- 

encies would not leave much uncertainty 
EDUCATIONAL as to the direction in which we are tend- 
TREND ing. In the midst of all the changes of the 

times and notwithstanding the abandon- 
ment of old ideals, the direction of our movement is clear 
and consistent. To many it does not seem, indeed, to be 
a renaissance, for to them it does not appear to be a 
rebirth into a higher life but a rapid descent to a lower 
plane of existence. It is from the ideal to the practical; 
from the public good to individual greed; from culture 
to utility. We appear to be passing out of the Kingdom 
of God into the realm of Mammon. 

As one of the many signs of this change we may direct 
our attention to the trend towards vocational education 
which just now is the most prominent movement in the 
field of education. The problem is everywhere being 
discussed by educational leaders and in many places it is 
passing beyond the stage of mere discussion and is in- 
volving legal enactments and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money. Of course there is not universal agree- 
ment; we may still hear the demand for pause and recon- 
sideration. Higher ideals still find utterance in high 
places and command the attention of the few even if the 
great multitude appear to be heedless. How far will the 
movement go before a reaction sets in? Will self-respect 
and the desire for better things check the lowering tend- 
ency before the light of a vanishing civilization becomes 
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extinct? It is dangerous to prophesy, but encour. 
aging to find educators with the courage of their convic- 
tions lifting their voices against the inconsiderable haste 
of the times towards vocational education. The Super- 
intendent of Education in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
his annual Report, quotes ‘‘one of our best superintend- 
ents’’ as saying: 
“T am not opposed to industrial training. I am 
opposed to fads, to commercializing the educational 
systems of our country. I am opposed to any 
A form of education that does not tend towards 
WARNING individual freedom, that does not throw a ray 
of light on the strain of mere bread-winning. 
The schoolhouse stands on one side of the street and the 
factory upon the other, each bidding for the children. 
In order that the school may hold its own in this competi- 
tion, laws have been passed limiting the age at which chil- 
dren may be employed. It seems to me unwise to pass 
laws to prevent children from working in factories and 
mills under fourteen years of age, and then tax the com- 


' munities to provide similar work in the schools on the 


plea that the children should be taught in the schools to 
use such machinery in order to earn wages after they 
leave school when they could learn its use in the factory 
or mill and receive wages while learning. I think all 
forms of education should contribute to the independence 
of the individual. If the training the child receives fits 
him only to enter the organized and incorporated indas- 
tries of the country, it does not make him free. If it pre- 
pares him to choose to work for another, or work for 
himself, it does contribute to his industrial freedom and 
individual independence. Any form of education that 
develops intelligence and ability to follow and under- 
stand directions and the quality of sticking to a piece of 
work until it is mastered, is most valuable and the kind 
of education most needed. Such demands are being made 
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upon the schools in the direction of commercializing our 

educational systems that every thoughtful 
NEED educator should stand for the cultural side of 
or THE education, for that which is to lessen the 
cuttuRAL burdens of life through higher ideals, for 

that which meets the needs of leisure hours, 
for that which makes the active years of life forceful 
and old age happy and beautiful.’’ 

David Snedden, Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Massachusetts, in an admirably thought-out 
paper published in the Educational Review, September, 
1912, under the title Differentiated Program of Study for 
Older Children in the Elementary Schools, proposes a 
plan of reorganization for our elementary and secondary 
schools which furnishes much food for thought and 
many suggestions looking towards the amelioration 
of present conditions. He takes as his starting 


_ point the conclusion reached after a comparison of 


American with European systems of education ‘‘that 
in the education of younger children of approxi- 

mately the ages five to twelve, Ameri- 
DIFFERENTIATION can elementary schools compare favor- 
INELEMENTARY ably in spirit, methods and results 
SCHOOLS with corresponding schools in Euro- 

pean countries; but, on the other hand, 
American schools are as a rule relatively inefficient so far 
as the education of the large majority of the children of 
the ages from twelve to sixteen is concerned.’’ 

In this article the author confines his attention mainly 
to the seventh and eighth grades and to the first two 
years of high school.. He asks the question whether it 
would not be wise under present circumstances to modify 
our procedure during these four years in the direction of 
greater differentiation and departmental teaching. His 
description of existing conditions is interesting and will 
be found fairly accurate as applied to schools in all parts 
of the country. ‘‘ American children go to school willingly 
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during their earlier years. The classroom discipline in the 
lower grades is mild and the atmosphere homelike. Teach- 
ers are interested, and usually appear to be equal to the 
tasks set before them. The program of studies presents 
certain definite goals in reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic, in which subjects progress is, as a rule, 
obvious. Other subjects of study of a less formal nature, 
such as general reading and literature, music, drawing, 
hygiene, practical arts and nature study serve to vitalize 
‘the more formal subjects. The children gain steadily in 
powers of expression, and at the same time grow in gen- 
eral experience and powers of appreciation. 
‘On the other hand, in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary schools and in the case of retarded children 
beyond the ages of eleven or twelve, teachers 
FAILURE in American schools often have great difi- 
IN HIGHER culty in making their work interesting and 
GRADES significant to their pupils. Some subjects, 
such as geography, history, and arithmetic, 
have had their most interesting phases presented in the 
lower grades. After the age of twelve, in most American 
schools, little visible progress is made in ability to read 
aloud, to use the pen, to compose, to sing, to speak 
effective English and to perform the simpler operations 
in arithmetic. For these older pupils, educational goals, 
as formulated, seem to lack in purposefulness. The out- 
lines of study in such subjects as geography, history and 
literature tend to be over-ambitious, whilst the pedagog- 
ical methods employed in teaching arithmetic, drawing 
and the various phases of English expression are often 
unsound. In home and library reading, as a rule, older 
pupils continue to manifest a growing capacity and 
interest, but in most other subjects attention and applica- 
tion are weak and the results uncertain. The older and 
less ambitious teachers transform nearly all the work of 
these grades into a dull drill in which routine memoriza- 
tion plays the largest part. The younger and more ambi- 
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tious teachers seem often to be wrestling with tasks that 
are beyond them. Manual training, arithmetic and history 
are often taught by women teachers who seem unable to 
make these subjects vital and significant to the boys of 
their classes. A considerable percentage of the boys and 
girls of twelve to fifteen years of age belong to what is 
known as the retarded class, being from two to five grades 
behind the point at which they should have been had they 
entered school at the usual age and made steady progress 
thereafter.’’ 
It is pointed out that these retarded pupils are wholly 
unfit for the grades in which they are found. The author 
then proceeds to point out that more than half 
RETARDED Of the children who enter the high schools at 
puris fourteen will not attend more than two years. 
‘‘But for those pupils who stay but one or two 
years in the high school the usual programs of study are 
ineffective and barren.’’ After an analysis of the typical 
programs in current use, Dr. Snedden concludes: ‘‘If 
the education of American children of twelve to sixteen 
years of age is to be rendered more effective, several 
plans of constructive action are necessary. 
PLANS FOR ‘Teachers may be better trained; more 
BETTERMENT scientific pedagogical methods in subjects 
already taught may be devised; the active 
co-operation of the home and other educational agencies 
may be increased; and vocational schools for children 
over fourteen years of age, paralleling schools devoted 
to liberal education, may be organized. . . . It is the 
belief of the writer that the most necessary changes 
towards rendering the phases of education here under 
consideration more effective are essentially adminis- 
trative. They involve an increasing flexibility in curric- 
ulums and more purposeful programs of study than are 
at present available. The special problems involved may 
be presented in the shape of a series of questions to 
which, for the sake of eliciting discussion, tentative 
answers expressing one point of view are appended.’’ 
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We append the questions without the answers: 
1. Is not the uniform program of study now commonly 
obtaining in the seventh and eighth grades of the Ameri- 
can elementary school overloaded with subjects? 

2. Is it desirable that in our American elementary 
schools opportunities should exist for the beginnings of 
foreign language study on the part of such pupils as 
need or desire it, at about the age of twelve? 

3. Is it desirable that pupils of twelve to fourteen years 
of age should be offered the opportunity to take sub 
stantial courses in the practical arts? 

4. Is it desirable that pupils of twelve to fourteen 
years of age should have as an option alternative courses 
in foreign language or in practical arts, in the elementary 
school, a course of from eight to ten hours per week, 
consisting primarily of commercial arithmetic, the be- 
ginnings of bookkeeping, business penmanship, business 
English and typewriting? 

5. In view of the foregoing, is it not practicable and 
desirable, where upper grade classes are sufficiently 
numerous, to organize the higher work of the elementary 
school in such a way that certain studies, such as English 
literature, English expression, history, civics, geography, 
music, hygiene, and the like, shall be taken in common 
by all pupils; while, in addition, any one of four possible 
options may be taken by groups of pupils to complete 
their respective programs of study; these options to 
consist of (a) a foreign language and mathematics; (b) 
practical arts (for boys) arithmetic and drawing; (c) 
practical arts (for girls) arithmetic and art study; and 
(d) commercial subjects? 

6. In order that such a plan might be made adminis- 
tratively feasible, would it not be practicable in cities 
and other populous centres to establish separate schools 
for children from twelve to fourteen years of age, leav- 
ing the education of children under twelve to local 
schools, staffed, perhaps, entirely by women teachers 
and principals? 
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7. Would not such concentration of the older pupils 
make possible the introduction of departmental teaching, 
the employment of a larger proportion of men teachers, 
and a more satisfactory working equipment for older 
children? 

8. Is the plan herein proposed an effective substitute 
for the intermediate high school, as this is known in 
certain of the western cities of the United States? 

9. In a program of the kind here discussed what place 
should be made for retarded children from twelve to 
fourteen years of age? 

10. Would there not be a tendency on the part of all 
pupils to take the foreign language or literary program 
described above, in view of the probability that pupils 
having superior home advantages would perhaps seek 
such a course? 

11. In the case of a large number of children from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age, what reorganization of 
the currently accepted program of study is desirable? 

It will be seen at once that Commissioner Snedden 
has in view deep-seated changes in the curriculum of 
the schools from the beginning of the seventh grade to 
the completion of the second year of high school. The 
ehanges all look towards early differentiation of the 
children into groups following different educational lines. 
They contemplate the carrying down of the depart- 
mental system to the seventh and eighth grade, an in- 
crease of male teachers, and a preparation of many 
children along vocational lines from the sixth grade 
onward. The program laid down is not dogmatic; even 
the answers offered to the questions here quoted are 
only tentative. Mr. Snedden is well aware of the ob- 

jections that may be urged against the 
OBJECTIONS program, such as increased expense and 
TO EARLY over-emphasis on the vocational aspects 
SPECIALIZATION of the curriculum. He adds: ‘‘It will 
be charged that the proposed plan is 
undemocratic and that it looks to relatively early segre- 
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gation of different groups of children.’’ While the 
Commissioner seeks to explain away these objections, 
nevertheless it is hard to escape the conviction that this 
plan would, as a matter of fact, tend to prevent the 
children of the poor from reaching the higher walks of 
life, nor will it suffice to point out that in the proposed 
plan no fees are charged and the children may elect 
whatever course seems best to them or to their parents. 
The fact remains that the choice of-a vocation is de- 
termined at too early a date when the pupil is not in a 
position to elect the higher things. 

For some time past the whole country has been look- 
ing towards New York with eager interest. The school 
system of the city has been criticised as fostering social- 

ism, but it should be remembered that if 
sociaListic this charge against New York is valid, it 
TENDENCIES is equally valid when preferred against 

many another school system. It is quite 
true that the five-fold dependence of the child upon his 
parents for love, nourishment, protection, remedy, and 
imitative models constitutes the force that has created 
the family and when the State school system takes upon 
itself to discharge these functions, it tends to destroy 
family life. The Church insists that the child shall 
enjoy all these things through parental agency; she will 
not even baptize the child without parental authority 
though she believes that the eternal happiness of the 
child depends upon his receiving baptism. The school 
system of New York has not hesitated to compel the 
children to attend school. The school has supplied them 
with doctors, surgeons, dentists, opticians and nurses. 
She holds before the children’s eyes the models which 
they are to imitate along all lines of activity, and she 
even feeds them when necessary. However, the problem 
is difficult and it may be well to listen to the ideals 
which the Superintendent of the New York City schools 
has been striving to realize. 
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In an address delivered on the occasion of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as Superintendent of New York Public 
schools Dr. Maxwell outlined his ideals and these are 
well worth listening to. ‘‘I have wished to see our city 
public schools realize the ideal expressed 

EDUCATIONAL in Huxley’s fine saying that a system of 
IDEALS schools should form a ladder leading 
from the gutter to the university. The 

highest interests of the commonwealth demand, the 
rights of the individual require, that natural talent 
should be trained to its highest possible development. 
The rich, the powerful, those who move in exclusive 
social circles, have no monopoly of natural intellectual 
ability. Ability—executive, literary, or in- 

DEMOCRATIC ventive—is no respecter of social condi- 
NEcEssiTies tions. It may first see the light just as 
probably in the poorest tenement as in the 

most sumptuous mansion. That state or that city is on 
its downward career which does not constantly recruit 
its force of able men and women from the ranks of the 
poor as well as from the ranks of the well-to-do, which 
does not seek out and train for service genius, wherever 
it may be found. During the militant era of human de- 
velopment, skill in arms and bravery on the battle-field 
constituted a passport to eminence and popular favor. 
In our industrial era, in which the victories are those 
of peace, it is on education, not on the clash of arms, 
that we must largely depend to discover talent and train 
it for citizenship. Hence, the people’s schools should 
give every boy and every girl the opportunity for the 
best training that human ingenuity has devised. In a 
democratic community, no school should ever be a blind- 
alley. No school should ever say to its pupils: ‘Thus 
far shalt thou go and no further’: but rather should 
proclaim: ‘Our work is only a step in the educational 
ladder—-an approach to the next step onward and up- 
- ward.’ May I remind you that a quarter of a century 
ago the public schools of Brooklyn did not prepare for 
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college and that in New York secondary and higher 
education was reserved for a very select few? To-day 
every child who enters the kindergarten may, if he 
chooses, and if he possesses the ability, proceed step by 
step, without interruption, to the university or the pro- 
fessional schools. 

‘‘But talents, as we all know, differ widely. Some 
men have aptitude for commercial pursuits, some for 
engineering or the mechanic arts, some for the so-called 
learned professions—theology, law, medicine—it should 

be the business of the schools to discover 
DETERMINING the aptitudes of their students and to 
VOCATIONS provide the appropriate training. Hence 

it has been my aim to diversify the work 
in high schools so that they will not only lead to the 
gates of the university, but that they will lead to that 
particular higher training, whether commercial, scientific, 
or philosophical, for which the individual student’s 
abilities are adapted. . . . But while this diversi- 
fication of work in the high school is altogether important 

and necessary, it is equally important 
UNIFORMITY IN and necessary that the training in the 
ELEMENTARY elementary school should be practically 
SCHOOL the same for all, and that it should be 

of such a nature as to afford to teachers 
and panante the opportunity to distinguish special apti- 
tudes. ° Hence, my aim in the elementary school work 
has béen to develop all the powers the child possesses: 
through the kindergarten to build on the instincts of 
play and self-activity; through games, gymnastics, and 
athletics, to strengthen the physical powers; to give 
every boy the use of his hands through exercises in the 
use of the carpenter’s tools, not only for the training 
there is in such exercises, but to discover latent me- 
chanical ability, and to teach respect for labor; to teach 
every girl the arts of the home-maker—to cook economi- 
cally and scientifically, to decorate simply and tastefully, 
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and to make and to mend her own garments; to teach 
children not only to recognize words, but to understand 
and to love good reading; not only to write but to ex- 
press thought in words; not merely to memorize the 
facts of geography and history, but to appreciate some- 
thing of their relationship; not merely to have in mind 
the framework of the Constitution, but to apprehend in 
some measure, however small, the rights and duties of 
citizenship; and through all these exercises to cultivate 
the intellectual and moral habits that go to the making 
of character—the habits of punctuality and of order, to 
save time and to conserve energy; the habit of concen- 
trating the mind on the task immediately in hand—the 
essential condition of success in every walk of life; the 
habit of reflecting on work in the light of general princi- 
ples to discover where and how it may be improved— 
the first condition of progress; the habit of thinking and 
speaking the truth; and the habit of respecting the rights 
of others. And while these objects are being attempted 
or accomplished, I have sought to impress upon teachers 
the wisdom of making school-going a constant source of 
delight to our children: Such have been my chief aims 
in trying to guide the work of the elementary school.’’ 
Dr. Maxwell, after giving us this ideal, points out 
many of the ways in which achievement has fallen short. 
Speaking of the multitudes that leave school at the age 
of fourteen without having completed its curriculum, he 
says, ‘‘This annual exodus from the schools 

THE IDEAL is one of the most pitiable tragedies of our 
AND THE modern urban life. Think of it! Tens of 
ACTUAL thousands of children who can do little more 
than read and write and cipher, turned out 

to make a living in the fierce competition of our business 
and manufacturing world! They have no preparation, 
possibly no aptitude, for any trade or occupation. They 
accept the first job that offers. Many take advantage 
of the evening school and succeed in spite of their handi- 
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cap. But many do not. They drift from one job of 
unskilled labor to another. The gaunt spectre of grind- 
ing poverty and want ever stalks by their side. Is it 
to be wondered that no small proportion spend their 
lives in a hopeless and unintelligent struggle for ex- 
istence, and that not a few swell the ranks of the 
gamblers, the gangs and the criminals?’’ 

Conditions such as these are turning the thoughts of 
many towards the vocational schools, but will they 
remedy the evil? We should look carefully to the many 
consequences involved. It is a serious matter to close 
the doors to the higher walks of life to the multitudes. 
Dr. Maxwell turns to the evening school for remedy. 

‘‘Then, for those who must go early to 

THE EVENING work, I have aimed to secure the oppor- 
SCHOOL tunity for some industrial training, in 
evening school, in summer school, and in 

day trade school. Alas! what has been done is little in 
comparison with the enormous number of boys and girls 
to be helped. There are two great obstacles in the way: 
the readiness of employers to give work to children who 
are not equipped for work; and the lack of resources on 
the part of the Board of Education to provide the 
enormously expensive equipment for a sufficient number 
of trade schools. The recklessness of employers should 
be met here, as it has been met in Germany, by requiring 
them to give each child employed, who is under eighteen 
years of age, at least six hours a week out of the em- 
ployer’s time for industrial training. The lack of prop- 
erly equipped shops can, as far as I see now, be ade- 
quately met only by inducing manufacturers to furnish 
the requisite facilities. Since manufacturers have almost 
abandoned the training of appren- 

THE MANUFACTURER tices and since they are demanding 


AND VOCATIONAL — an increased supply of skilled 
SCHOOLS labor, it is surely not too much to 
ask that, if the city pays the teach- 


ers and supervises the teaching, the manufacturer and 
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the merchant, who will benefit financially through the 
training given to their apprentices, should permit us to 
use parts of their buildings and their machinery when 
not otherwise employed, for teaching purposes. The 
state owes it to its own protection and welfare, in order 
to reduce poverty and prevent crime, to keep every child 
under training, even when he is employed, until he is 
eighteen years of age. To reduce poverty and prevent 
crime is vastly cheaper and safer than to support chari- 
ties or to punish criminals.’’ 

There is a great deal of obvious truth in all of this 
and it should not fail to turn people’s thoughts to the 
benefits which the public are deriving from our Catholic 

school system. Here we not only teach the 
BENEFITS OF children all that Dr. Maxwell would have 
CATHOLIC taught, but we teach morality founded on 
EDUCATION _—ireligion and thus prevent in a more effec- 

tive way than any educational program of 
the public school can do the spread of juvenile crime. 
Educators everywhere are being forced more and more 
to contrast ideals of education with our achievements 
and to realize that they are called upon to do an almost 
impossible thing, that is, to train the children for good 
citizenship and high living without the influence of re- 
ligion. Industrial training, manual work, attractive pro- 
grams, are all well in their way, but they fall short of 
the desired goal. 

But to return to the movement for vocational schools, 
there is a growing realization that the plan is going to 
be very expensive. Dr. Maxwell would put a part of 
the expense on the manufacturer. In other places edu- 
cational leaders are advocating a special tax. Dr. 
Schaeffer, State Superintendent of Schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, sounds a warning note that it would be well for 
the advocates of vocational schools to heed. ‘‘The 
struggle for bread is growing more intense. Every- 
where the cry is heard for vocational training. Strange 
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to say, the manual training which was at one time 
heralded as the panacea for all school ills has been found 
to have its limitation, not merely as a means of culture, 
but as a help in bread-winning. The boy 
VOCATIONAL who graduates from the three year course in 
SCHOOLS manual training finds that he is neither 
EXPENSIVE master of a trade nor fitted to begin the 
special courses now demanded by such of 
the learned vocations as strive to rise to the rank of 
professions. Hence there is a loud demand for trade 
schools. The trade schools at Williamson and at Lan- 
caster are eminently efficient in fitting boys for certain 
trades, but the expense per pupil is so great that it 
would bankrupt the commonwealth if the plan pursued 
at these special schools were adopted generally through- 
out the State. Moreover, the loudest advocates of the 
trade school act as if they considered 
TRADE SCHOOL that kind of an education a good thing 
UNDESIRABLE for their neighbor’s son, but for their 
own son they invariably prefer, if pos- 
sible, a different type of education. One prominent high 
school has adopted the policy of dropping the boy who 
cannot master science and the classics into the com- 
mercial course, and if he fails in this course he drops 
into the course for manual training.’’ 

The difficulties in the way will not turn us from the 
vocational school. The interests back of this movement 
are too strong. We are destined to try the experiment 
to the end no matter how expensive it may be. It would 
seem probable that a system of industrial schools is 
about to be created by the State of Illinois. The move- 
ment will be watched with great interest throughout the 
entire country. 

Tomas Epwarp 
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No matter how broken and fragmentary the human 
characters about us may be, we teachers must build as if 
for eternity as well as for time. Every child 

AIM IN that comes under our instruction may be re- 


TEACHING garded as possessing latent qualities far 


beyond our power to bring them out through 
training. Every truly inspired teacher will quickly catch 
the suggestion of these rich potentialities in every child 
in sight, and will feel the insistent call, as if saying: 
‘‘Hurry! Every moment’s delay in teaching me means 
so much nervous tissue grown too rigid to be developed 
to the best advantage. The plasticity is going; the fixed 
habit, good or ill, is forming ; the power of transformation 
is lessening.”’ 

The teacher who comes to the school prepared to feed 
the hungry souls of the children upon the real bread of 
life will be inspired by the higher and larger vision of a 
completed, full-rounded human being as the finished 
product of training. Not a mere bread-winner, a mere 
artisan, a mere artist, a mere money-maker; but one who 
is incidentally one of these, as the case may require; and 
one who is distinctly much more than all these, namely, a 
living soul. 

Now let us stay on the plain solid earth and not attempt 
to float off into space in our efforts to discuss this great 
question of human development. Let us admit at once 
that the bread-winning capacity is the foundation of 
every good life. At the same time, let us deny that it is 
almost the superstructure and the whole of that life. The 
man who is merely able to earn a living and who works 
simply for this purpose may be little and puny and mean 
in his plane, from a lack of wholesome regard for his 
fellows. Bread-winning is low and mean as an end and 
aim of life, but it may be made high and praiseworthy 
when considered as a means to living a good life. 
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The distinctive aim of teaching is not, therefore, to 
enable the individual to make a good living, but to enable 
him to live a good life. The chief fault of the trade school 
is its low aim. It concentrates all the thought and effort 
of the learner upon the problems of mere self-support, 
the typical product of the trade school is a one-ideaed 
class hater. He comes to his physical manhood with the 
belief that he has been forced into a little corner of the 
world by those who wished to reap the benefits of his 
skill as a workman, and he feels his helplessness in the 
thought of fighting his way out to a more independent 
position. 

We are forced to admit the expediency of the trade 

school training. Great numbers of the young are growing 
up in the cities. Some one must feed and clothe them or 
they will become public charges. But if they be pushed 
hurriedly through the trade school and their general 
culture be neglected, they may be expected in time to 
join the ranks of the discontented who claim to have been 
cheated out of their birthright. The age which thus 
despoils the rich, inherent nature of the young merely in 
the interest of the profits, is sowing to the whirlwind and 
in time must reap a harvest of sorrow and confusion. 
Mobs, strikes and other forms of violence, far more ex- 
pensive than general culture for the young, will consti- 
tute some of the outward manifestations of this crop of 
tares. 
So the distinctive aim of the school should be that of 
rounding out the whole inner life of the individual, in- 
cluding as a matter of course the bread-winning quality. 
In realizing this higher aim of the schools, labor and 
industry will be dignified and exalted. The chosen call- 
ing will be considered high or low only in proportion as 
the person occupying it is a puny-minded, one-ideal, 
under-developed individual, or an intelligent, far-seeing, 
broad-minded one. 
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The traditional public school course—now fortunately 
slowly passing—was also a one-sided affair, in that it 
tended too much to train the intellect alone. Its purpose 
seemed to be that of favoring the few who wished to 
reach the so-called higher positions. The 
FAULT OF latter were to prepare for the easy places at 
PUBLIC the ‘‘top,’’ wherefrom they could dominate 
scHooL the masses, and exploit the physical energies 
of the latter as occasion seemed to demand. 
So mere book-learning was emphasized. Come into this 
school if you are so disposed, and if you can afford it, 
and prepare for a professional calling. If you wish to 
become a mere artisan, a plain industrialist, then we 
offer no help for you. Get out and hustle. The fore- 
going was the unwritten motto of the old school. Its 
cold selfishness and its cruel exclusiveness of the tradi- 
tional school are made more apparent in the light of the 
new ideal of making the public schools serve all classes 
alike. Prospective lawyers and lumbermen, preachers 
and plumbers, physicians and policemen, should all re- 
ceive the same amount of opportunity and benefit from 
the elementary school course. All should be trained 
and developed at first along the lines of the great racial 
instincts, as listed above—and the best modern schools 
are meeting this very issue. 
After this broad fundamental course has been given 
to each and every child, and his instine- 
TIME FOR tive dispositions have all been awakened, 
SPECIALIZATION stimulated and directed toward a whole- 
| some expression—at the end of the ele- 
mentary course—it is time for specialization. One call- 
ing may then require a long course, another a short one, 
for further preparation. But a true democracy will have 
been already guaranteed because all will have come into 
brief vital contact with the traditional movements of 
the race. 
A. McKeever, 
Normal Instructor, Dec., 1912. 
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Of all our Institutions none has been so little affected 
by rapidly changing social conditions as our system of 
education. For centuries education has 
CHANGE AND been regarded first and foremost as an 
EDUCATION end in itself. The mastery of arbitrarily 
fixed amounts of knowledge in certain de- 
partments of learning has constituted what we term an 
education, and our methods and instruction have been 
directed toward the accomplishment of this end. Our 
public schools are based upon the assumption that knowl- 
edge is the end of education. This is at least a legitimate 
inference from a study of the subjects taught, the 
methods of teaching and the results, and in spite of the 
earnest claims that the schools prepare our children to 
meet the exigencies of life. The subjects are unrelated 
—to each other, to the immediate life of the pupil, and 
to his later life experiences; the methods are analytic 
and abstract; the results in the majority of cases are 
minds confused by abstract and unrelated ideas, and 
lacking in initiative and power to meet the conditions 
imposed by actual life. 
The interpretation which limits education to acquired 
knowledge hardly meets the demands of to-day. Effi- 
ciency is coming more and more to be recog- 
KNOWLEDGE nized as one of the ideals of education, and 
AND - -_ with the acceptance of this new meaning of 
EFFICIENCY its purpose, the end of education becomes 
_ the realization of efficiency as well as acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and we must change not only our 
conception of the meaning of education, but our methods 
as well. There must be a recognition of the fact that the 
very large measure of efficiency is expressed in terms of 
action, and that provision must be made in our school- 
work for concrete expression as well as for abstract 
thinking. 
One of the most surprising facts in connection with the 
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history of education is the almost universal failure of 
educators to recognize the significance of activity as a 
factor in educational work. Three truths incident to 
human advancement stand out with perfect distinctness : 
first, that the progress of civilization has paralleled 
the development of certain activities or occupations in 
which hand expression is the dominant factor; second, 
that the significant, effective advance of society to-day is 
expressed very largely in terms of action—through men- 
tally directed bodily activity; and third, that the natural 
tendency of the child is to express himself concretely—by 
doing. And yet, despite these truths, our public school 
courses and methods fail almost universally to recognize 
the great factor of activity in the development of the 
child. 
Activity should have an important place in the work of 
the schools, not as a separate course added to, and apart 
from the other subjects, as drawing and 
ACTIVITY manual training have largely been, but as 
IN THE the unifying element, the basis of other 
ScHOOLROOM school work. The term activity also should 
have a broader significance than that 
which comes within the confines of the occupational work 
of the schools alone. The actual life of the child should 
be brought into the service of the schools, and every day 
of the pupil’s life, in school and out, should naturally 
present problems, the solution of which will demand a 
knowledge of what is essential in the so-called academic 
subjects. School work thus will be vitalized, for the 
pupils will find knowledge desirable because immediately 
necessary to success in affairs that appeal to his in- 


terests. 
W. E. Roserrs, 
Manual Training Magazine, Dec., 1912. 
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The pressing need in education to-day is spiritual cul- 
ture. It should occupy first place. Next in importance 

comes intellectual and physical development. 
NEED OF ‘These three canons of education, moral, men- 
sprrituaL tal, and physical, should be carried on at the 
CULTURE same time, and should be started as early as 

possible. Primroses grow only in spring, so 
certain virtues like concentration, imagination, and self- 
reliance, if they do not put forth vigorous shoots in youth, 
are not likely to show any luxuriant leafage in after age. 
No period of life should end the education. It should go 
on from the cradle to the grave. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the need of physical 
development. It is surely an axiom that in a healthy 
body mental and moral power can flourish better and be 
infinitely more useful to the world. But develop men as 
high as you like; if they lack spiritual power you have 
nothing higher than educated beasts. 

‘“What matters it,’’ said Tennyson once to Kemble, 
‘‘how much man knows or does, if he keep not a reveren- 
tial looking upward? Without this he is only the subtlest 
beast in the field.’’ 

Intellectual and spiritual culture should come together. 
They attain their highest when they are realized simul- 
taneously. Education should draw forth a man’s poten- 
tialities; it should train his energies and capacities to 
their highest pitch ; and direct them to their true goal. ... 

Primarily, what is spiritual culture? Spiritual culture 
is the expression of the best religious thought as applied 
to our existence. Spiritual culture is fostered by the 
formation of ideals. For by the ideals which a man has 
and his tenacity in clinging to them we can tell what a 
man really is. Many factors enter, of course, into the de- 
termination of this ideal; his inborn bias, his tempera- 
ment, his natural gifts, and the outward circumstance. 
The complexity of life and the severe force of circum- 
stance make necessary a long, hard discipline of the fac- 
ulties to give a man the chance of working his way 
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towards his ideal. But by the possession of ideals we 
realize two gains; first, the ideals enter vitally into the 
life and control it ; and again, in the working towards that 
ideal the faculties and the inward and outward powers 
are trained and improved. 
The cultivation of our spiritual capacity must lead to 
religion, religion in the truest and purest sense. . . . It 
must urge men to realize the best that is 
SPIRITUAL within. Possessing those divine capacities 
CULTURE AND it is their obligation to develop them to 
RELIGION their highest. Following the laws of the 
physical world we realize that the moral 
nature, like everything else, if it is to grow, demands cul- 
ture. There is one thing needful, and that is character— 
a cultivated will. ‘‘It is education improves the powers 
implanted in us by nature, and sound culture that is the 
armor of the breast, but when the moral nature fails the 
noblest endowments of nature are blemished and lost.’’ 
In every department of life our duty is to educate men 
and women who not only know the truth, but men and 
women who have the strength to fight for it. Those im- 
bued with spiritual culture do not confuse the means of 
life with the ends of life. They do not divorce the moral 
life from the every-day activities. .. . 
Finally, the cultivation of poise is an essential in a 
thoroughly efficient man. We all realize the lack of this 
factor among otherwise able men. It is 
CULTIVATION an aphorism that he who would guide 
OF POISE others must be master of himself. And in 
the absence of poise this is impossible. 
Poise makes for self-control, sound judgment, and 
strength of character. One who has it will demand evi- 
dence and reasons; and be deliberate in what he seeks to 
accomplish. 
Caries F’. 
Journal of Education, Nov. 21, 1912. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
NEW SCHOOL ACT OF LUXEMBURG. 


Notwithstanding many rumors to the contrary, the new 
School Act of the Duchy of Luxemburg went into effect on 
October 14, and it is now learned that the whole population 
which is overwhelmingly Catholic is in a state of great agita- 
tion. The Government has made the arrangements for the 
teaching of religion in the schools of the country so unsatis- 
factory to the Catholic bishops that they have forbidden their 
priests to enter the schools, or to teach religion at the hours and 
under the circumstances dictated by the Government. “Ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Bill,” writes the Rev. D. Hen- 
gel, in the Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion of Liverpool, 
England, “the priests in the large parishes have each to give 
twenty or thirty hours’ instruction per week. It is impossible 
for the parish priest to do all that work besides attending to 
his other duties. An amendment was proposed to the effect 
that if the priest could not give all the instructions he might 
be allowed to substitute a private teacher. The amendment 
was rejected. No heed was paid to the most reasonable wishes 
of the Catholic party.” 

Religious instruction is to be given in the Church or in 
some other place outside the school, according to the form of 
the Catholic protest. The priests are not allowed to entertain 
any communication with the councils of towns on the matter. 

It is most distressing to learn that public sentiment is ap- 
parently in favor of the Bill. 

The people are not yet aware of the consequences it may 
eventually entail, and Catholic organizations have undertaken 
to conduct an active campaign of instruction on the dangerous 
tendencies of the Act that has been heralded in the non-Cath- 
olic papers as a progressive measure. Many protest meetings 
have already been held. 

The position of the bishops and clergy is becoming more 
difficult every day. Bishop Koppes, of Luxemburg, has openly 
declared that he will continue to protest, despite any conse- 
quences, until the law is changed. One town council has stopped 
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the yearly allowance paid to the clergy, holding that “they 
do not impart religious instruction in the school premises as 
the law enjoins they are to do. Therefore we will not grant 
them any assistance.” Other councils, it is said, will follow 
this lead. 

Father Hengel informs us that “an article published in the 
Osservatore Romano did some harm. The Bill on the point 
of being introduced or already under discussion, was described 
as a progressive measure. As soon as the Government got to 
hear of the article it was talked about, and helped to induce 
one or other deputy who was still vacillating to decide in favor 
of the Bill. The author is not, however, to be held responsible 
for the effect produced by it upon certain deputies, as at that 
time he could not be cognizant of the bad features to be intro- 
duced into the Bill owing to the agitation of Socialists and 
Free-thinkers.” He feels confident that the Catholic people 
will respect the admonitions of their superiors in the faith 
and eventually bring about the nullification of the Act which 
cannot be conscientiously approved as it now stands. 


THE LATE MOTHER GENERAL OF NOTRE DAME. 


Mother St. Anacletus, Superior General of the Congregation 
of Notre Dame, died at the mother house of the Order, Mon- 
treal, Can., on Tuesday, November 19, in the seventy-fifth vear 
of her age. 

The record of her convent life is eloquently told in the forty- 
two years of service generously given to the cause of education. 
Her long career was notably fruitful in all of the spheres of 
professional work through which she successively passed as 
teacher, Vice-Superior, General Mistress of Studies and Supe- 
rior General. The Catholic Normal School for Women, an 
institution especially dear to her educational zeal, was founded 
in Montreal under her guidance, and for many years she was 
its principal. She passed thence in 1903, on the vote of the 
General Chapter of her congregation, to the office of Mother 
General, in which capacity for the last nine years, through her 
great administrative gifts and profoundly religious spirit, she 
gave the best of herself to the furtherance of the spiritual per- 
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fection and community happiness of the fifteen hundred Sis- 
ters under her jurisdiction. 

Mother St. Anacletus was the twenty-fifth Superior General 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame—a Canadian community 
founded at Montreal, in 1653, by the Venerable Marguerite 
Bourgeoys, and the first Superior General since the days of the 
Venerable Foundress to visit Europe. In the interests of the 
congregation, and particularly in connection with the proceed- 
ings for the beatification of the heroic Foundress, the late 
Reverend Mother went to Rome in 1905. She hoped to visit 
the Eternal City in the near future, but Providence has ruled 
otherwise. 

Mother Anacletus was, in the words of one of her daughters 
in religion, “at all times a prudent, reserved, gentle and firm 
superior, with a mother’s heart, fitted by nature and grace to 
lead others to the love of higher things through peaceful and 
pleasant ways.” The Montreal Tribune commenting on her 
death says: “In her person was continued, undiminished in 
vigor, the long line of highly gifted women who for two hun- 
dred and fifty years have presided over the Congregation de 
Notre Dame. Endowed with a rare combination of qualities, 
she always inspired the respect one feels in the presence of a 
gracious bearing, high intellectual culture and seasoned virtue. 
The Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, the Virgin Mother, the love 
of souls—these were the well springs of her noble life.” 


CATHOLIC LAY TEACHERS IN SPAIN. 


At a recent meeting of the lay teachers of Spain there was a 
decided effort made to organize after the manner of the lay 
teachers’ federation of France. One of the advocates of the 
federation was Pablo Iglesias, a revolutionist who is well 
known in France and Spain for his outspoken defence of an- 
archy and violence. The plan was defeated by Sefior Pedro | 
Diez Munoz, professor of the Normal School of Valladolid, 
who eloquently showed that such a plan could not be adopted 
by Catholics without sacrificing their religious principles. 
The leader of the Catholic side has been publicly commended 


by many of the bishops of Spain. 
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RULES AND CONSTITUTION APPROVED. 


Word has been received in this country that the Rules and 
Constitution of the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word, 
whose mother house is located at San Antonio, Texas, have 
been approved by the Congregation of the Affairs of Religious. 
The Sacred Congregation has also given its approval to the 
Constitution of the Sisters of Divine Providence of San An- 
tonio, Texas. The announcement was made in connection with 
the visit to the Holy See of the Reverend Mother General 
Teresa, and the Reverend Mother Councilor Columba of the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word. Both communities are flourish- 
ing teaching bodies in Texas with missions also in Mexico. 
They have contributed largely to the development of parish and 
convent schools in the dioceses of that State. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL CASE FOR SCOTLAND. 
The Glasgow School Board is at present discussing a motion 


the settlement of which is watched with great interest by the 
Catholics of all Scotland. It is proposed to form a committee 
to confer with the managers of the voluntary schools, and to 
ascertain on what terms they will be willing to place the educa- 
tion of their children under the School Board, providing that 
their religious instruction be guaranteed. Over a year ago 
the Catholic managers were asked for an expression of the 
terms which would be agreeable to them. They required among 
other things that “the Catholic atmosphere of their schools 
should be unmistakably guaranteed.” A decision favorable to 
the Catholic authorities is expected, and as the arrangement 
of the Glasgow Board will strongly influence the other Scottish 
Boards, interest in the outcome is widespread. 


THE NEW ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, TROY. 


The new novitiate of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Troy, N. Y., 
was solemnly dedicated on December 11, by His Eminence 
Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New York, in the presence of 
one of the largest and most distinguished gatherings of prel- 
ates and clergy ever assembled in that city. Hundreds of 
priests of the dioceses of New York State were present out of 
devotion to their Alma Mater now transformed and remodeled 
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for the novitiate of the Sisters of St. Joseph. The archdiocese 
of New York and the diocese of Albany were especially well 
represented. 

In the ceremony of dedication the Cardinal was assisted by 
the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Edwards, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F. 
Mooney, and the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle, the Vicars 
General of New York. The Very Rev. Mgr. James V. Lewis 
was master of ceremonies. Pontifical Mass was celebrated by 
the Rt. Rev. T. M. A. Burke, D. D., Bishop of Albany, assisted 
by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Swift, assistant priest ; Rev. Thomas 
8S. Keveny, of Cohoes, N. Y., and Rev. James J. Curtin, of 
Troy, N. Y., as deacons of honor; Rev. James J. McCarthy, 
O. 8. A., Lansingburgh, deacon; Rev. Daniel Doody, Utica, N. 
Y., sub-deacon ; Rev. Joseph A. Franklin, Albany, N. Y., master 
of ceremonies; Rev. Joseph Scully, Albany, N. Y., assistant 
master of ceremonies; Rev. Stephen A. Greeley, Troy, and 
Rey. John J. Killduff, Albany, deacons of the cross. The ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Walsh, of St. 
Peter’s Church, Troy. 

In addition to the officers of the dedication ceremonies and 
the Mass, the following clergymen were present: Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
J. 8S. M. Lynch, Rt. Rev. Mgr. L. M. Dugas, Very Rev. Mgr. 
James E. Duffy, Rt. Rev. Mgr. John Walsh, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. 
L. Reilly, Rt. Rev. Mgr. C. J. Shea, Rt. Rev. Mgr. J. P. O’Con- 
nor, Very Rev. Albert H. Lings, Very Rev. John P. Chidwick, 
Very Rev. James J. O’Brien, Very Rev. Joseph A. Delaney, 
Very Rev. A. J. Mass, 8. J., and Revs. James A. Curtin, John 
F. Mullany, James Ludden, R. Neagle, Remy La Forte, P. J. 
Mulhall, C. 8. 8. R.; James Fitzsimmons, Daniel F. Curtin, 
John Scully, 8. J.; Joseph McMahon, William Dougherty, P. 
B. Dempsey, M. J. Looney, Thomas Myhan, John F. Donahue, 
John J. Dillon, T. J. Danahy, John J. Wilson, Jules J. Bur- 
rick, L. A. Laviegna, M. J. Fitzpatrick, P. F. Harrigan, Edward 
J. McCue, William F. Meehan, Thomas Flynn, John J. Dris- 
coll, William Livingston, Thomas G. McCluskey, 8S. J.; Father 
Bertrand, C. P.; John F. Lowery, D. D.; George C. Quinn, 8. 
J.; F. A. MeCranor, O. 8. A.; William A. Brown, John Hy- 
land, James Flood, John T. Slattery, Andrew Duplang, Pat- 
rick Brady, Luke Evers, John St. Onge, Ambrose Dwyer, F. J. 
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Toolan, M. F. Morns, William O’Connor, Francis Creagan, 
George Donnelly, Edward Brady, John Barrett, John Lynch, 
Daniel Mahoney, E. A. O’Connor, Patrick Scully, Robert Reilly, 
B. Molejkajtys, J. A. Talbot, Antony Gorsky, C. E. Linehan, 
Anthony Pincinrek, Joseph C. Campbell, Thomas Delaney, J. 
B. Gilloon, P. J. Donnelly, M. Sheridan, M. F. Mooney, Ed- 
ward J. Meegan, James B. Hayden, William E. Keefe, T. H. 
Judge, R. Ward, J. L. Smith, J. J. O’Keefe, George J. Eisler, 
J. J. Fitzgerald, George Flynn, J. E. Fitzgerald, Stephen Mac- 
pherson, Thomas P. Burns, Christopher King, A. J. Kelly, 
James B. Kelly, Harry A. Crowe, Vincent O’Brien, Francis W. 
McDonald, Leo G. O’Haire, John E. Dignan, John E. Gilligan, 
Joseph X. Cloutier, A. N. LePalme, Stephen A. Greeley, John 
F. Cox, John F. Glavin, E. H. Dougher, M. A. Branco, James 
J. Dasey, John Santoro, James J. Hasson, O. 8S. A.; Thomas 
F. Phibbs, John J. Kilduff, E. J. Suprenaunt, Ernest C. Perrin, 
Francis McMahon, Michael McCaffery, Joseph Henrick, B. A. 
Stack, J. J. Cullion, M. F. McManus, Francis J. Sullivan, 
Charles N. Oley, Charles F. Farrelly, George B. Powell, Walter 
Bazaar, A. H. Valliquette, O. 8. A.; William H. Walsh, Thomas 
J. Walsh, Joseph A. Thornton, Newton W. Thompson, Bene- 
dict J. Gillon. 


TWO IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


Encouraged by the success of the first congress for the 
Teaching of Household Economy, held at Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, in 1908, it is now planned to hold the Second Interna- 
national Congress for the Teaching of Household Economy 
during the World’s Exposition at Ghent, Belgium, June 15, 16, 
and 18, 1913. Educational and philanthropical societies 
throughout the world are expected to send delegates in even 
greater numbers than in 1908. The outline of the program 
which will be published in full in the Revue de lV’ Education 
fumiliale (Brussels), is as follows: 

Section 1. Household Economy in primary schools or con- 
nected with primary schools in cities, industrial centers and 


farming regions. 
Section 2. Household Economy for adults or in connection 


with secondary schools. 
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Section 3. Training of teachers for Household Economy. 
Section 4. Documents. Progress realized in the teaching of 
Household Economy since the Congress in Fribourg. Import- 
ance of this work from a sociological standpoint. 

The Executive Committee has for its President, Madame la 
Baronne H. della Faille d’Huysse; General Secretaries: Miss 
Bouillot, Supervisor of Rural Schools for Household Economy; 
Miss Delue, Principal of the State Normal School, Brussels; 
Miss Van Gehuchten, Supervisor of Schools for Household 
Economy; Miss Blicher, for Denmark; Miss de Micheli, for 
Italy; Miss Meyboom, for Holland; Miss Stegmiiller, for Hun- 
gary; Miss Melander, for Sweden; Miss Cassyals, for South 
America; Miss Neumann, for the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
Germany, and Austria, and Miss Lord, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the United States. 

During the Exposition will also be held on June 13, 14, and 
15, the Third International Congress of the Associations of 
Agricultural Women (Cercles de Fermiéres). The first asso- 
ciations of this kind were instituted in the United States and 
Canada fifteen years ago. It is scarcely six years since they 
were formed in Europe. In 1911 following the lead of Belgium, 
and at the inspiration of the active leaders of the movement, 
Austria, Hungary and France became engaged in the move- 
ment. Similar associations exist in Ireland and Poland. 

At the Congress of the Agricultural Associations and Demo- 
graphie Rurale held in 1910 an international section was for 
the first time devoted to the Cercles de Fermiéres. 

The First International Congress took place at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and the Second in Canada. In the forthcom- 
ing convention the program will be as follows: 

Section 1. Agricultural Women’s Associations. 1. Reports 
of the work of the Associations of Agricultural Women in the 
different countries. Organization. Programs. 2. The differ- 
ent forms of the Associations of Agricultural Women. Asso- 
ciations for spreading instruction. Associations for the pro- 
tection of professional interests. Co-operative societies for 
buying, selling. Mutual help. Insurance, saving banks, and 
societies of the arts and crafts. 3. The different methods of 
organization. Starting agricultural schools. Farm manage- 
ment, lectures, excursions, libraries, meetings. 
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Section 2. The Professional Role of Agricultural Women. 
Care of stock, the dairy, poultry, gardening, farm bookkeeping, 
farm ornamentation. 

Section 3. The Agricultural Women in the Role of Mother 
and Manager. The education of the family, infantile hygiene, 
home ornamentation, fruit and vegetable preservation, rural 
education, amusements, lectures. 

The Secretary of the Association for the United States and 
Canada is Mrs. John T. Burns, Lethbridge, Alberta, Can. The 
representative of the Committee on Organization is Paul De 


Vuyst, of Brussels, Belgium. 


Patrick J. McCorMick. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

A History of Public Permanent Common School Funds in the 
United States, 1795-1905, by Fletcher Harper Swift, Ph. D. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1911. 


That information concerning common school funds is most 
difficult to obtain, and that their real condition is often un- 
known to the very custodians of the funds themselves those 
quirers thoroughly realize who have sought to learn anything 
about them through the ordinary channels for such informa- 
tion. The origin of these funds, their management, loss, and 
present condition the author of this work endeavors to expose; 
first, in a general way for all of the States of the country, and 
secondly for each State. The sources of school support pre 
vious to the creation of the funds make an interesting 
study owing to the variety of the sources in question. 
We only regret that in touching upon the historical side of 
school endowments at all, as the author does on page 33, he 
passes over the Middle Ages with a mere mention of the fact 
that “The monastic schools were supported chiefly from the 
income of lands belonging to the monasteries.” An erroneous 
impression might be created by this and another statement on 
the same page, viz., “Within a comparatively short time after 
the suppression of monasteries in England by Henry VIII 
schools arose endowed by rulers, nobles, and wealthy men of 
every class.” The impression left by these remarks might be 
that no such foundations were previously made, which is, of 
course, very untrue either for England or the other countries 
on the Continent. The author would have done better had he 
confined his attention solely to the public funds in the United 
States, for his allusion to the historical side is, as it stands, 
too brief and unsatisfactory. 

The account of the evolution of the types of funds existing 
before the State funds became universal is very well done. The 
various sources adopted or invented for the creation of the pub- 
lic funds such as marriage, tavern, and peddler licenses, taxes 
on liquor or banks, escheats, fines, gifts, lotteries, etc., appear to 
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us of the present day as curious indeed. They were rich 
sources in certain States. The story of the evolution of the 
systems for administering the funds is equally interesting. 
We note a commendable candor on the part of the writer in 
discussing the value of the many methods employed for dis- 
tributing the funds, and also in estimating the losses to the 
States through mismanagement, embezzlement, and misappro- 
priation. “Mismanagement, dishonest management, theft, em- 
bezzlement, absconding of debtors and of officers entrusted 
with the principal, constitute some of the wrongs against the 
common school funds of the States.” One superintendent of 
schools succeeded in robbing the Common School Fund of 
Tennessee of thousands of dollars. “During his four years of 
office Superintendent McEwen had borrowed from the Com- 
mon School Fund $121,169.” “In 1897 the Permanent School 
Fund of Nebraska lost $259,842.87 through embezzlement.” 
Chapter VII on the Purpose and Effect of Public Funds, 
besides discussing the aim of the funds and their important 
effect in the development of the free schools in this country, 
has many significant remarks on the question of the basis of 
the distribution of these funds. In many of the States the 
basis is the school population, and in those communities school 
districts are profiting by the large number of children who 
are attending the parish and private schools for whom they 
receive the State allowance, but do nothing in return. What 
are the bases for distribution adopted in the several States, 
and the efforts toward establishing a just apportionment of the 
funds is told here in the comprehensive manner characteristic 
of the first part of the book, and also in the second part with 
all of the detail necessary for its understanding. The effect of 
the funds historically on the free schools of this country has 
been one of the most important although neglected factors in 
the history of education in the United States. It is well shown 
here. The second part of the volume dealing with the funds 
in the several States will be appreciated by those especially 
seeking information in regard to the system with which they 
are immediately concerned. The entire work is carefully an- 
notated, has copious references, a good bibliography, and 


index. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 
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Second Report of the Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of 
Newark, for the year ending June 30, 1912. 


The second report of the Superintendent of Newark makes 
one feel that the tendency towards uniformity in superintend- 
ent’s reports is increasing. Whatever may be the advantages 
of the different forms adopted by the superintendents for col- 
lecting their data and reporting to school boards and educa- 
tional authorities, there are many decided advantages favor- 
ing a common form for their published reports, and of this 
the Catholic superintendents are apparently becoming more 
thoroughly convinced. The statistics, for instance, and the 
terms commonly used in reports will be the more easily read 
and the more universally understood. In many respects the 
present report follows the admirable arrangement of the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Philadelphia. 

One of Father Dillon’s strongest pleas this year is for 
“economy in methods.” He is at a loss to know why so many 
series of language books are used in his diocese—30 to be exact. 
He is not opposed to the use of a variety if the books are 
good, but he believes with many others that language can best 
be taught in connection with reading, and that the reader is 
text-book enough. The plan he suggests will undoubtedly pro- 
mote better correlation of the matter taught, provided the 
readers in question are of a quality to merit this two-fold use. 
Some, it is to be feared, could hardly be adapted to it. 

A more practical and uniform treatment of the question of 
penmanship is also sought by Father Dillon. He approves 
the muscular movement method on account of the tests it has 
stood under his observation, but he hopes, too, that the cultural 
value of the training will be obtained, that which “trains the 
hand, cultivates taste, strengthens the powers of observation, 
and trains the eye to accuracy of form.” 

We note a happy progress in the high school movement in 
Newark through the establishment of high school centers. It 
will not be long before free Catholic schools of this grade will 
be in operation in the diocese judging from the speedy realiza- 
tion of other things planned by the Superintendent and School 
Board. In comparing the present report with that of one year 
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ago we observe with gratification that many recommendations 
of that time are now attained realities, e. g., community in- 
spectors, which have since been appointed for most of the teach- 
ing communities. An opportunity is taken this year to call the 
attention of teachers, principals, and pastors to certain ten- 
dencies in the educational world which are not, often recog- 
nized as detrimental to Catholic interests. “Now we notice 
at least a tendency to hamper educational work by means of 
taxation; to teach eugenics and sex hygiene; to make use of 
school buildings for political, economic, social and govern- 
mental advancement. These tendencies demand wise guidance, 
for they lend themselves easily to excesses and educational 
monstrosities, destructive of the moral good and intellectual 
strength needed for the betterment of our State. They should 
not be disregarded by those who are interested in our Catholic 
schools; they invite prudent suggestions which, if offered, will 
assuredly be found acceptable to earnest educators when they 
are called upon to solve serious problems.” The volume con- 
tains some very pertinent resolutions of the School Buard on 
the teaching of national history, the formation of a list of 
approved text-books and the arrangement of a time schedule 
for all of the schools. It also contains a good paper by the 
Superintendent on “The Relation of the Parochial School to 
Citizenship.” 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, held at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., June 24, 25, 26, and 27, 1912. Columbus, Ohio, 1912. 


The manifold activities of the successful meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association held last summer in Pitts- 
burgh are now presented in an orderly and attractive form for 
the benefit of all interested in the advancement of Catholic 
education in this country. The report is quite complete for 
the general proceedings and for the business of the depart- 
ments and sections, and lacks only the life and enthusiasm of 
the meeting itself. Besides its value as a record, and that is 
considerable, it has a distinct worth for all who were unable 
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to attend the meeting, as well as for those who while present 
could not participate in the work of all of the departments, 

The papers found in this year’s report deal with vital ques- 
tions of interest to teachers, pastors and Catholics generally. 
In addition to the technical treaties on the curriculum, meth- 
ods, etc., there are excellent contributions on such fundamental 
subjects as the Family, the State and the School; Public Legis- 
lation, its relation to Catholic interests, the way of dealing 
with it; on True and False Pedagogy; on Vocations, the Re- 
lation of the Pastor to Educational Work, etc., in some of 
which at least our educational public will be genuinely in- 
terested. 

One observes that the papers contributed in the departments 
from year to year assume a more technical aspect than those 
of the early reports. This is a hopeful sign for it appears that 
the field generally is better prepared for discussion than in 
former years when the purposes of the Association and the 
personnel of the delegates were not as well known. There is 
apparently a deeper consciousness of the problems and an 
eagerness to discuss them. The discussions, perhaps better 
than the papers, show this, and the present report which is 
larger than its predecessors makes room for much of the frank 
and open deliberation of the questions raised in the papers and 
formal remarks. 

As our system expands and becomes more unified in pur- 
pose and method these meetings of the Catholic Educational 
Association will grow in importance. What development is 
taking place, what problems are faced and solutions proposed, 
will be made known at them. The annual report should con- 
sequently be widely circulated among the active workers and 
supporters of the system, that all may appreciate something of 
the magnitude of the movement in education which is volun- 
tarily assumed by the Catholic Church in this country. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 
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